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OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


NEWS 


Y far the most important event of the week is Mr. 
Balfour's resignation. We have dealt with it and the 
question of the succession elsewhere. Here we will only say 
how great a loss has been suffered by the Unionist Party and 
by the country. Faced with the problem of how to preserve 
the United Kingdom from disintegration, the party would have 
received incalculable assistance from Mr. Balfour’s courage 
and patriotism and intimate knowledge of the Irish question. 
As Mr. Balfour, though ceasing to be leader, remains in 
Parliament, it is, however, greatly to be hoped that his health 
will allow him to take some share in the Home Rule debates. 
In the case of most party leaders an almost impossible situa- 
tion might be created by Mr. Balfour retaining his seat though 
resigning the leadership. The whole nation feels, however, 
that he is one of those very rare men who could vacate the 
box seat and yet never yield to the temptation to try and seize 
the reins when he thought the driving bad. Mr. Balfour's 
sense of fairness and loyalty and his knowledge of how the 
game of politics and of life ought to be played are so strong 
that one may trust him to do nothing which will in the least 
embarrass his successor, 





Whether that successor is to be Mr. Austen Chamberlain or 
Mr. Walter Long, or, again, a third man, is naturally a matter 
of great importance, but we venture to say this is nothing 
compared with the importance of giving whoever is chosen the 
entire and unanimous support of every section of the Unionist 
Party. Every regret, every prejudice, every sense of wrong- 
doing even, must be sternly suppressed in order to face the 
enemy with greater power. We have thrown out elsewhere 
the suggestion that if unity is best to be secured by the choice 
ofa third man, that man should, if possible, be Mr. Lowther, 
the present Speaker. We feel sure that in him the Unionist 
Party has a great unrealized asset, and if he can be persuaded 
to leave the Speakership and undertake the work it is almost 
impossible to exaggerate the effect which such a choice would 
have upon the fortunes of the Unionist Party. The respect 
for and the obedience habitually shown to the Speaker would 
make the task of uniting the various sections of the Uniorét 
Party for him comparatively easy. If Mr. Lowther were to 
become the Leader of the Opposition it would not be long 


before he would be the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom. 





that there was anything exceptional in its state. The outlook 
was hopeful, they were on the up-grade, and he believed that 
there was a growing mass of public opinion behind them, and 
a steadily growing disgust among all the better classes of the 
population with the Government. Later on, in response toa 
resolution of regret passed by the meeting, Mr. Balfour depre- 
cated the view that his retirement from the leadership would 
cause consternation in the party, and urged on his hearers the 
absolute necessity of closing their ranks and of according 
their new leader, when once selected, generous and unqualified 
support. 


The week’snewsfrom Tripoliis very meagre. All thatweknow 
is that a large number of Italian reinforcements have landed, 
and that an attack made on the Italian lines by the Turks or 
Arabs was repulsed, the newly arrived soldiers, though under 
fire for the first time, fighting with great gallantry. No doubt 
the Italians are engaged in carefully preparing for an attack 
in force on what we may term the besiegers. The only other 
item of war news is that the Italian Foreign Office has 
formally notified to the Powers the annexation of Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica. 


It is with very great regret that we have to record that the 
full reports of the newspaper correspondents which have been 
received from Tripoli leave no doubt that the Italian troops, 
officers and men, lost their heads in the acts of retaliation 
upon the Arabs who had risen within the Italian lines 
and in the rear of their trenches. For four days the 
oasis was given up to military executions, and there was 
something like an indiscriminate slaughter of all men who were 
supposed by the excited Southern soldiery to have taken part 
in the insurrection. Even when we have made full allowance 
for the fact that the Italians had acted most generously and 
humanely to the Arabs in their lines, had fed them and con- 
ferred many other benefits on them; when we remember, also, 
how the terrible tension of war renders men liable to accesses 
of fury, especially if, while defending themselves in front, they 
are attacked by what they hold to be treason in the rear; and 
remembering, finally, that panic is always cruel, we are still 
obliged in justice to say that it is impossible to refrain from 
strongly condemning the behaviour of the Italian troops. 


But though we feel this as strongly as any critics of 
the Italians, we refuse absolutely to condemn or to insult a 
great, a generous, and a friendly people because a portion of 
their army has not come well oat of an ordeal of a kind 
almost unprecedented in modern warfare. The manner in 
which certain pseudo-humanitarians have thought it neces- 
sary to speak of the Italians would, if anything could, tempt 
us to palliate the barbarities that took place in the oasis. There 
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must be justice and common sense even in the sternest con- 
demnation. In a week so crowded with events we cannot find 
space to say more on the matter, but we should like to refer 
our readers to the excellent and well-balanced letter of the 
Times correspondent, to be found in Wednesday’s issue. The 
facts are there summed up by an eye-witness who writes with 
a true sense of justice as well as with a true sense of 
humanity. 

The news from China this week shows a very great increase 
in the strength of the revolutionaries. At the end of last 
week fierce fighting took place at Hankau, which resulted 
eventually in the retreat of the rebels and the destruction 
of the city by fire at the hands of the Imperial troops. 
On the other hand, a large number of towns of the greatest 
importance, including Shanghai, Canton, and Nanking, have 
gone over to the rebels with scarcely a shot fired. On 
Tuesday the Chinese General Wu Lu-chen was assassinated 
by Manchu soldiers. This, together with the events at Hankau, 
is expected greatly to embitter the feeling between Mancbus 
and Chinese everywhere. It is now extremely doubtful 
whether the Monarchy will be saved, and already it is being 
declared in the provinces that the National Assembly is too 
moderate to represent public opinion, and that Yuan Shib-kai 
is too anxious to protect the Manchus. Of Yuan Shib-kai 
himself little is heard. According to etiquette he refused 
the offer of the Premiership, and, although it has been repeated 
both by the Court and by the direct vote of the National 
Assembly, he has not yet returned to Peking to take up his 
duties. Friday’s telegrams are extremely pessimistic in tone. 
The Times correspondent at Peking, for example, asserts that 
“‘the Imperialist cause loses ground daily, even hourly.” The 
Daily News of Friday publishes a New York Herald telegram 
to the effect that the boy Emperor was smuggled out of Peking 
on Thursday at two o’clock in the morning. From the same 
source we are informed that Japan has despatched an expedi- 
tionary force to North China. That, however, is a rumour 
which should be received with all reserve. 


In the German Reichstag on Thursday the Chancellor 
explained and defended the Morocco Agreement with France. 
The Agreement, he declared, was worth more than all the 
discussions on arbitrations and armaments. That is true 
enough, but unfortunately the Chancellor’s speech also con- 
tained a passage which we can only compare to “ The Defiance” 
of the immortal Jefferson Brick. While declaring that the 
Franco-German negotiations had not been unduly influenced 
by any other Power, be added that “Germany had not 
retreated before any Power, and that the Kaiser held himself 
at any time firmly prepared to draw the sword.” That is one 
of those remarks which are both fatuous and mischievous. 
No one has ever doubted Germany’s readiness and power to 
draw the sword if her vital interests are attacked. But this 
braggadocio tone, meant no doubt for home consumption, 
eannot inspire any belief in the wisdom with which Foreign 
Affuirs are now conducted in Germany. 


The German Chancellor went on to speak in a very bitter 
tone of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech last summer, which he com- 
plained was interpreted by the French and British Press in a 
Chauvinistic and spiteful spirit as directed against Germany, 
and that no objection was made in Great Britain to this 
interpretation. The Chancellor next stated in effect that he 
had made representations in London of the nature of “ mind 
your own business,” coupled with an invitation to the British 
Government, if they considered their interests affected, to 
express them through the usual diplomatic channel. “In its 
effect, therefore,” he added, “the speech by no means con- 
tributed to friendly relations between Great Britain and 
Germany.” Then came a passage which seems a little out 
of focus: “On the strength of treaty obligations Great 
Britain stood on the side of France in all differences be- 
tween us and France—in connexion with Morocco at any 
rate. Diplomatically, therefore, our arrangement with France 
cleans the slate also with respect to our relations with Great 
Britain.” Surely it did not need the Agadir incident to make 
Germany understand that we mean to stand by France if any 
attempt is made by Germany to deprive her of any of her 
just rights. 

The correspondent of the Daily News in describing the 
effect of the speech, while praising it very strongly, declares 





that it was received throughout the Rei “s 
silence : at no point was there even a mu ne ne stony 
disapproval. The unbroken silence was indeseribate or 
ling.” The correspondent goes on to note the behatien - 
Crown Prince, who, in the uniform of the Death's Ben 
Hussars, was present in the Royal Box throughout the a - 
The demeanour of the Prince, he declares. makes it im hate, 
to doubt “the amazing statement” made on vane 
evening in the National Zeitung in regard to an — 
family cabal headed by the Crown Prince endo oe 
Chancellor. & 


The Prince, the Daily News correspondent 208 on to 
openly applauded when the Chancellor mentioned the resi m4 
tion of the Colonial Secretary. He shook his head when _ 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, referring to Great Britain, dened 
that at any moment Germany had been subject to forei 
pressure, or bad yielded to such pressure. Again, we are no 
that during a jingo speech by Herr von Hertling, which 
followed that of the Chancellor, the Crown Prince o 
clapped his brother, who sat by him, “ delightedly on the 
back.” The correspondent concludes, “I doubt if such & scene 
has been witnessed in any German Parliament before.” How 
far this is exaggerated we do not know, but we record it on 
the responsibility of the Daily News and for what it is worth— 
noting that it appears to be endorsed by ua considerable section 
of the Berlin Press. 


We cannot find space to summarize the speeches at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet on Thursday night, but we must put on 
record our satisfaction at the tone and tenor of Mr. Churchill’s 
first speech as the Minister responsible for the British Navy. 
“The Navy is strong: we have got to keep it strong,” was 
the thread which ran through his speech. Mr. Churchill 
further made it clear that it was upon the German attitude 
with respect to her Naval Law that our future shipbuilding 
programme must depend. The Prime Minister’s speech on 
the same occasion was firm as regards the conduct both of 
foreign and of home affairs. He insisted upon the prime duty 
of the Government to maintain order and prevent and punish 
violence in industrial struggles. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Sir Edward Grey 
made an important statement with regard tothe tension which 
had been alleged to exist recently in the relations between this 
country and Germany. Two incidents bad lately been the 
subject of communications between the Governments. One 
was the report of a fictitious interview with the British 
Ambassador in Vienna published in an Austrian paper, the 
other was a falsified version in the German Press of a speech 
by Mr. McKenna. After emphasizing the inaccuracy of both 
of these statements, and declaring that the communications in 
connexion with them “were not of a nature to cause any 
difficulty between the two Governments,” Sir Edward Grey 
proceeded to express the hope that after these incidents publie 
opinion would be on its guard. Difficulties might from time 
to time arise between this country and others caused by a 
real divergence of policy, but he believed that they could be 
overcome. “But if false news is to be reported and believed, 
public excitement and resentment will some day get beyend 
what it is possible for Governments to control.” There bad 
been a tendency in individual organs in Great Britain and 
Germany to put a sinister construction upon action taken or 
supposed to be taken by the respective Governments. He 
trusted, however, that the conclusion of the negotiations 
between France and Germany would bring an end to such 
suspicion and misconstruction. 


Tuesday’s debate on the Insurance Bill was principally 
concerned with Clause 36, which states the position of soldiers 
and sailors under the measure. Mr. Lloyd George explained 
the effect of the various amendments which, in consequence 
of helpful criticism, he intended to introduce into the clause. 
The new proposals were that the soldier or sailor should pay 
14d. a week for insurance instead of 2d., that the Admiralty 
or War Office ghonld contribute the same amount or 18 
equivalent, and that the State should pay two-ninths of se 
amount payable for the benefits. Men were to have ¢ 
option of joining an approved society, and the contributions 
of those who joined would be paid to the societies. q he con- 
tributions: of men who did not join would be paid — 
special Navy and Army Insurance Fund. When a-man le 
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-.. he might join any society he liked, taking with 
the ee 2 or he might go on the Post Office 
a During his service the insured would have a right to 
Fund. ity benefit only ; but if discharged through ill-health 
he would at once be entitled to full benefits like a civilian. 


We are greatly surprised that more attention has not been 
attracted to the long and important resolution passed by the 
Executive Committee of the Ulster Liberal Unionist Associa- 
tion at a meeting held at Belfast on November 3rd, under the 

residency of the Right Hon. Thomas Sinclair, than whom 
Teter bas no abler or more respected citizen. The most 
important part of the resolution is that in which the 
policy we have so consistently and so strongly urged upon 
[lster is adopted—namely, the policy of demanding that no 
county of Ireland shall, contrary to the wishes of the majority 
of its inbabitants, be turned out of the Legislative Union and 
placed under the Dublix Parliament instead of the Parliament 
at Westminster. Here are the actual words adopted :— 


“Jn conclusion the Executive Committee would observe that 
the claim of Ulster Liberal Unionists—in making which they 
jelieve they are safeguarding the interests of their fellow- 
Unionists in all parts of Ireland—is that, if the Government is 
determined to destroy the true prosperity of Ireland by inflicting 
Home Rule upon her, Ulster shall remain, as she is at present, an 
integral portion of the United Kingdom, enjoying unimpaired 
representation in Imperial Parliament. She desires no separate 
Parliament for herself, but simply that she shall continue, as now, 
inthe Constitutional position of an Irish Lancashire or of an Irish 
lanarkshire. Anything else would be a crime against her 
historical right to equal citizenship in the King’s realm. But 
should her claim be disallowed, and if, through an unholy alliance 
of Irish Nationalists with British Socialists and Radicals unin- 
formed or misled as to the conditions of Ireland, a measure of 
Home Rule should be forced through a Single-Chamber Parlia- 
ment without appeal to the electorate, the Executive Committee 
declares that Ulster will be justified in resisting to the uttermost 
the authority of a local Legislature imposed upon her by such a 
criminal procedure. If Ulster should be plunged into civil war, 
the responsibility will rest on the Prime Minister and on his 
Cabinet, and on all who blindly support them.” 





We may note that, in addition to the resolution we have just 
quoted, the Derry Standard, the only Liberal newspaper in 
Ireland, with the exception of the Northern Whig, which 
remained true to the Legislative Union, strongly endorses our 
last article in regard to the true policy for Ulster, and heads 
its leader, “The Way to Win.” Our article they declare “is 
beyond the shadow of a doubt one of the most valuable con- 
tributions yet made to this vexed controversy.” 

“Has not Mr. Redmond staked everything in the last resort on 
this—that Home Rule must be established because it is the 
declared wish of the Irish people through their duly accredited 
Parliamentary representatives? Very good. Take it at that. In 
meeting him on this ground we have the best possible chance of 
winning. Why? Because he argues with all the eloquence he 
possesses that the English Government have no right to thrust 
their laws upon the Irish people against their will. Suppose that be 
accepted ? Let the principle be applied to the case of the Unionists 
in Ireland wherever they may be. Is it a constitutional proce- 
dure to thrust upon these people the rule of a Dublin Parliament, 
which they detest as much as Mr. Redmond and those who think 
with him detest what he calls an English Parliament? Certainly 
not. Therefore every county in Ireland has a right to say whether 
or not it desires to have a Dublin Parliament. Wherever there is 
a majority against it Mr. Redmond is barred by his own argument 
Jrom thrusting upon that community his Irish Parliament.” 

That is excellently put, and we are delighted to find so strong 
4 supporter as the Derry Standard for a claim which, we are 
convinced must, if it is persisted in, make Engliskmen and 
Scotsmen whose eyes are not absolutely blinded by party pas- 
sion realize what they would be doing if they forced tho 
North-East counties of Ireland under a Dublin Parliament. 


Monday's Times contained details of a memorial presented 
to Mr. Burns from over one hundred and twenty guardians 
andex-guardians on the subject of Poor Law reform. The 
memorial recognizes that the Commission has shown that 
reforms are imperative and urgent, but does not admit the 
necessity for the change in areas and destruction of existing 
authorities advocated in both Majority and Minority Reports. 
It 1s maintained that the administrative failure cannot be 
attributed to the guardians or to any incurable defect in 
their constitution, but is ultimately due to confusion in the 
public mind as to the principles of the Poor Law. The 
"gnatories therefore ask that in the process of reform 


principles are estublished the guardians are at least as com- 
petent to apply them as any alternative authority that could 
be propdsed. In the meantime the advantages claimed for 
large areas could be easily secured by the co-operation of 
existing unions, and it would be worse than useless for the 
sake of such advantages to incur the risks which would attend 
the break-up of the existing machinery. 

It was announced in Tuesday’s papers that Tattershall 
Castle has been purchased by Lord Curzon. Weare delighted 
to hear of this, for it means that the famous fortress house 
will be saved from the risk of any further acts of vandalism 
such as that which robbed it of its famous fireplaces. 


Mr. Wardle, the Labour and Socialist Member for Stockport 
and editor of the Railway Review, made a sensible speech at 
the Hatcham Liberal Club on Sunday night. After sum- 
marizing the findings of the Railway Commission, Mr. Wardle 
declared that, so far as he knew, no undertaking had been given 
by the men to abide by their findings; but the statement of 
the Board of Trade had not been contradicted at the time; the 
men did agree to the appointment of the Commission, and 
they would be bound to consider its recommendations fully. 
Though they did not give full recognition they certainly 
went some way on the road. Recognition was only a 
means to an end to improve the conditions of the railway 
men, and the recent increases of wages given by the 
companies were an improvement. A new spirit had come 
over the railway officials. Dealing with the refusal of 
the companies to discuss the situation created by the 
Report, Mr. Wardle observed that the companies had 
expressed their readiness to carry out the agreement they 
made in August; to put into force the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission; and, in fine, to stand to their bond, 
and he asked, “Can we force them to do more than this? 
Ought we to try te force them to go beyond the bond they 
entered into?” In conclusion, he begged them not to strike 
for the sake of striking, but rather to make sure of the fruits 
of the victory they had already won. 


The by-election in North Hertfordshire is being fought 
with no little spirit. We need hardly say how very strongly 
we hope that Lord Robert Cecil will be returned. Though 
from a purely personal point of view we could not endorse 
the compromise between his own views and those of the 
Tariff Reformers adopted by Lord Robert Cecil, we are 
perfectly sure of the absolute sincerity of Lord Robert's 
attitude. There is no man of whose political honour and 
perfect good faith we feel more sure than we do of hir, 
We must also congratulate the Hertfordshire Tarif 
Reformers on having adopted him, for no doubt they form the 
vast majority of the Unionist electors in the division. At 
the same time, and though we hold that at the present crisis 
Unionist Free Traders must be prepared to give loyal sup- 
port to Tariff Reform Unionists, we are quite certain that 
the Tariff Reformers will be guilty of a capital error if they 
insist upon their full pound of flesh. This is a time when 
no other cause whatever should be put before that of the 
Union. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times, writing in last 
Saturday’s issue, brings grave charges against the Committee 
of Union and Progress in connexion with the recent murders 
of Greek ecclesiastics. According to the detailed report 
which reached the @cumenical Patriarch on Wednesday week, 
Mgr. Emiliamo, the Metropolitan of Grevena in Macedonia, and 
the deacon who accompanied him were tortured with indescri- 
bable brutality for two hours before being put to death by six 
Turkish gendarmes. The Patriarchate has demanded an 
impartial inquiry from the Porte and, as a preliminary, the 
removal of the Kaimakam, the commander of the Gendarmerie 
and the President of the Young Turkish Committee at Grevena. 
The Times correspondent asserts that the complicity of the 
Committee of Union and Progress is not seriously questioned. 
If this can be proved the continuance of the rule of the Com- 
mittee is not only a danger to Turkey but a menace to 
civilization. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 21st. 





questions of principle shall be allowed to take precedence of 
questions of machinery. They are satisfied that if once the 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_»—— 


MR. BALFOUR’S RESIGNATION. 


UR readers know what overwhelming importance we 
attached to Mr. Balfour’s leadership of the Unionist 
Party at the present moment. They will therefore have 
no difficulty in judging how deep is our regret that he has 
been obliged to resign that leadership. Mr. Balfour has 
told the country that the reasons for his resignation are 
reasons of health, and has made it clear that his decision 
is irrevocable. That being so it would, we feel sure, be 
directly contrary to his wishes if we were to yield to the 
temptation of suggesting that the difficulties and responsi- 
bilities of leadersh:p which he feeis too much for his health 
and strength were greatly increased by the unjust and 
disloyal attacks that have been made upon him of late. 
While Mr. Balfour was leader it was necessary to speak 
out strongly about such attacks. Now that he has resigned 
and has deliberately refrained from asserting that his 
resignation was due in any sense to the feeling that 
he had lost the confidence of a section of his party, 
we shall say no further word in regard to the movement 
against him. What is essential now, and what we are 
sure Mr. Balfour would wish his former followers to 
do, is to consider the best way in which the leadership 
in the House of Commons can be filled, and generally 
what action is best in the interests of the party. 
Before, however, we consider who is to be Mr. Balfour’s 
successor, we must find space to say how many and how 
great are the services which Mr. Balfour has rendered not 
merely to his party but to the nation as a whole. Un- 
questionably Mr. Balfour was and is a true lover of his 
country. It would not be right to say that he was without 
personal ambition. We doubt very much if any statesman 
can serve his country usefully who is without that quality. 
But Mr. Balfour’s personal ambition was always unselfish. 
Unquestionably “ he cared not to be great ” except to “ serve 
and save the State”; not to secure triumphs or honours 
and emoluments for himself, but to preserve the Common- 
wealth was his ambition. He wanted to win as a man, 
and he wanted his party to win, for he was always a good 
party man, but most of all he wanted the common good 
and that the nation to which he belonged should hold her 
head high in the world. To him, too, the Empire was not 
a matter for rhetorical or material exploitation, but a 
great trust to be discharged with honour, chivalry, and 
courage. 

With the word courage we touch the keynote of Mr. 
Balfour’s character. Personal courage he possesses in a 
high degree, as all his friends know. He possesses also, 
what is rarer, moral courage, and what is perhaps rarest of 
all, a courage that is not damped by the impossibility of 
personal intervention. His is the mens aequain arduis, his 
the heart and brain that nevar despair of the Republic, 
his the power to see things in their true proportions, his 
the capacity to be an optimist in national affairs, though 
an optimist without ignorance or folly. He is a man 
neither “awed by rumour” nor depressed by minor 
inconveniences. In handling State affairs he has always 
shown himself able to see through the superficial down 
to the fundamental. How invaluable was his high courage 
was realized by those who were in any sense behind the 
scenes during the South African War. During the black 
week at the end of 1899 many people who ought to have 
known better were either in a fuss or a fury, or confronting 
the world with “a foolish face” of tragedy quite inappro- 
priate to the dimensions of the crisis. Mr. Balfour, how- 
ever, was absolutely calm and serene, and that calmness 
and serenity was not the calmness and serenity of the 
passionless man or of the dreamy philosopher, but of the 
man of action who had not suffered any loss of self- 
control or allowed himself to be deflected from the main 
object by anger or anxiety. He kept his eye upon the 
object, and, like a good driver, while the coach was in 
difficulties refused to swear at the horses or at the helpers 
who had harnessed them wrongly. He was solely intent 
on keeping his road and preventing an upset. 

The present writer may perhaps be pardoned if for once 
and after an interval of nearly twelve years he breaks the 
very proper rule against the intrusion into the Press of the 
intimacies of private life, and recalls a personal incident. 





Mr. Balfour happened to be dining in his h ; 

one other guest, a distmguished Colonial acme only 
the news of the disaster at Colenso was, late ; when 
evening, brought to Mr. Balfour. Noth; =t& 
have been more admirable than the way j . 
Mr. Balfour received the news, and no = 
proof could have been given of the i 

his nerves and the soundness of his head and a 
than the manner in which he faced facts so exagpera: 
To put the matter concisely, no Englishman anrious 
that a British Minister should do the right thing in the 
right way before a statesman of one of the self-governi 
nations of the Empire specially involved at the 

could by any possibility have wished Mr. Balfour 
attitude other than it was. He showed all the 
qualities of our race. We trust Mr. Balfour and op 
readers will forgive us for writing thus. 

But though this is a moment when we may fairly recall 
Mr. Balfour’s great qualities as a statesman, we are not 
going to pretend that he was in any sense perfect, either 
as Parliamentary leader or as administrator. 
however, a fair balance is struck in regard t 
Mr. Balfour's statesmanship, we believe that the 
verdict of history will be one of high commendation, 
Mr. Balfour by common consent quits the political arena, 
or at any rate abandons all further thought of 
holding office, with what must be a priceless consolation 
to a statesman—the knowledge that no man can aceuse him 
of ever having acted basely or selfishly or from personal 
motives in any single transaction in his public life. He 
made mistakes, but they were never the mistakes of an 
ignoble or a narrow nature. In our history we may com- 
pare him truthfully alike for character and for patriotism 
with the younger Pitt. It is true that he never had to face 
such terrible ordeals as did William Pitt, but we say with 
the most absolute conviction that had he been called upon 
to go through for his country what Pitt went through 
during the first stages of the war with France he would 
have emerged as unblemished as did “the pilot who 
weathered the storm.” 


MR. BALFOUR’S SUCCESSOR, AND A 
SUGGESTION. 
HO is to succeed Mr. Balfour? That is the ques 
tion of the moment for the Unionist Party, and 
in a sense for the country, since the nation cannot attain 
political completeness nor secure its full political rights 
unless the Opposition are in good heart, well led, and 
loyally united. Happily there is no prospect of Lord 
Lansdowne resigning his post as leader in the House of 
Lords. That is a most blessed consummation, for with- 
out doubt Lord Lansdowne is the best possible leader that 
can be obtained in the Upper House. He has, and be 
deserves to have, the confidence of his party, and his 
great knowledge of Irish problems and sound and states- 
manlike views on the Union make his leadership 
of vast importance at the present time. It would 
have doubled the disaster caused by Mr. Balfour's 
inability to continue leader had Lord Lansdowne also 
resigned. The issue, then, is narrowed down to the choice 
of a Unionist leader in the House of Commons. Inall 
probability the leader thus chosen, if able to retain the 
confidence of the Commons and gain that of the Unionists 
in the country as a whole, will become the acknowledged 
leader of the party. This position, however, must be 
achieved by a man’s own abilities rather than conf 
upon him by the Unionist members in the Commons. All 
they can do, and all that it is necessary to do, for the 
present is to elect a man to lead the Parhamentary party. 
Who is to be that man ? — 
Before we answer this question let us say that in diseuss- 
ing the matter we wish to put aside altogether any prejudices 
we may have in regard to Tariff Reform and Free Trade. 
The crisis in the fate of the nation is far too important for 
fiscal considerations to prevail. What we have before us 
is the problem of how to save the coustry from disruption 
and to prevent the Governm-nt’s Home Fle Bill from be- 
coming law. We say with absolute sincerity that if there wer? 
to be a choice between a Free Trade Un onist and @ 
Reformer leader at this moment, and if we th 
that the Tariff Reformer would be likely to carry only 
a very slight advantage in the strugyle against a 
Rule we should unbesitatingly vote for the 
Reformer, so essential is it at this moment to eoncentrate 
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ing Home Rule. Though we remain as con- 
ers as ever, we put the cause of poe. pase 

use is in peril, as at this moment, far above 
ae gg Free Trade. Free Trade is not in danger, 
- ” from the reckless expenditure and Socialistic vagaries 
yy resent Government. The Union is in deadly peril. 
aha ae it is clear that the new leader of the Unionist 
uty ans be a Tariff Reformer, and so possess the entire 
confidence of what we admit is the great majority of 
he Unionist Party. This admission, however, is, we allow, 
7 a very important one, for all the possible candi- 
dates for the leadership are sincere and convinced Tariff 
Reformers. 

To cut a long story short, by universal agreement 
the only two men who at the moment can be called 
grious candidates are Mr. Austen Chamberlain and 
Mr. Walter Long. In our opinion both these men are 
competent to lead the party, and a great deal may be 
gid in favour of both. We at any rate shall say nothing 
derogatory of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, for though we 
jiffer strongly from his fiscal views we differ equally 
strongly from those of Mr. Walter Long. From the 
Free Trade Unienist point of view Mr. Long is quite 
as unsound as Mr. Austen Chamberlain. But, as we 
have said, that is not a matter which concerns us in 
the least at the moment. As regards Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain it has been pointed out, however, that he belongs 
to the Liberal Unionist and therefore to the smaller wing 
of the Unionist Party. But Lord Lansdowne is also a 
Liberal Unionist. If, therefore, Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
were to be chosen, we should have the anomaly of the 
party being led in both Lords and Commons by Liberal 
Unionists. This is a condition of things which it is under- 
stood would be resented by a very large number of old- 
fashioned Conservatives throughout thecountry. It would 
not be fair to say that they are jealous of the Liberal 
Unionists, but undoubtedly there would be a considerable 
ground of grievance developed in the main body of the party 
if the Conservatives were not considered capable of pro- 
ducing a leader, and it could be represented that they 
were forced to borrow from their allies men to lead 
them in both Houses. Mr. Walter Long’s candidature 
would not be open to this objection. Mr. Long is as 
Conservative a statesman as it is possible to imagine. 
His Conservatism, however, has nothing in it of the 
Eldonian or reactionary type. He is a Conservative 
country gentleman, or, if you like, a Tory squire. 
He belongs to that class of independent men who for 
generation after generation in our history have provided 
what is probably the best element in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The debt we owe to the untitled country gentlemen 
of England is beyond computation. It was they who, 
following Pym and Hampden, saved us from the creation 
ofa despotism founded on the Machiavellian maxims of 
Italian statecraft; it was they who overthrew the sullen 
trranny of Charles and Laud; it was they, again, who in 
the last resort prevented the fanatical excesses of the Puri- 
tanical republicans. They, too, sent James II. about his 
business and secured the Protestant succession. Their 
broad shoulders, even though with some disdainful shrugs, 
upheld the Hanoverian monarchy. Rallying to Pitt they 
withstood first the armed Jacobinism of France and then 
the menace of Napoleonic militarism. Mr. Walter Long 
is bred true to type, and we do not doubt his power to 
lead the party to success. He has one special advantage at 
this moment which belongs to no other Unionist statesman, 
now that Mr. Balfour has resigned: Mr. Long knows the 
Irish question through and through. 

We shall not debate on the present occasion whether 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain or Mr. Walter Long is likely to 
find the greater number of supporters. We will only 
express here the hope that it will not be necessary to come 
to a vote, but that the matter of the leadership may be 
settled before the meeting. There always remains, however, 

possibility that their adherents may be so evenly 
anced that it will be practically impossible to decide 
Which 3s to lead in the House of Commons. Obviously a 
lot in which one of them managed to win by only three or 
dat votes would create a most undesirable situation. If 
U t should prove to be the division of opinion in the 
nionist Party in the Commons, then no doubt it might be 
necessary to adopt the plan, so often adopted in American 


defeat 
pred Free ‘Trad 


though not perhaps the ideal leader in himself, is able to 
combine both sections in a common purpose and a common 
loyalty. Who is qualified to take this position, assuming 
that a third man is required? The question is a very 
difficult one, and we are bound to say that hitherto we have 
not seen mentioned the name of any third Unionist who 
could command a sufficient following in the country to 
unite the party. In these rather difficult circumstances 
we trust we shall not be thought paradoxical if we make a 
suggestion, which at first sight may seem impossible, but 
which nevertheless is, we think, worth making. If a third 
man must be called in—which, remember, we do not in 
itself think desirable, for we would rather that the choice 
fell upon one of the two men we have named—it would 
clearly be an immense advantage to get a man who, 
though he has been in the House of Commons, has 
not taken part in any of the recent unhappy divisions 
of the party ; a man, that is, who has never declared himself 
strongly either as a follower of Mr. Chamberlain over 
Tariff Reform, or as an adherent of Mr. Balfour's strategy, 
or of that of the Duke of Devonshire; a man, again, who 
had not identified himself with either Lord Halsbury and 
his adherents or with those who supported Mr. Balfour 
and Lord Lansdowne in recommending that the Parlia- 
ment Bill should be allowed to pass lest worse things 
should befall the Constitution and the country. Many 
people will say that the picture we have drawn is not a 
picture of anyone, yet in reality it is. There is one 
man who fulfils exactly the conditions we have laid down, 
and that man bears not only an honoured name in the 
Conservative Party, but enjoys a reputation for modera- 
tion, statesmanship, and Parliamentary insight second to 
none. 


The man we mean is Mr. J. W. Lowther, the present 
Speaker. In case of a deadlock between the adherents 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain and of Mr. Walter Long, 
if Mr. Lowther could be induced to resign the Speakership 
and to accept the leadership of the Unionist Party we 
believe that he might exercise an influence for good on that 
party the importance of which it is impossible to exag- 
gerate. We may note here that for those who care for 
such things there are plenty of historical precedents for 
such a course. Did not Addington leave the Speaker's 
Chair to become Prime Minister? Again, though while 
Mr. Lowther has held the office of Speaker his party 
predilections have been merged in the _ impartial 
traditions of his office, he is a strong Conservative and a 
strong Unionist, and we take it also a convinced Tarilf 
Reformer. Those who remember him before his ele- 
vation to the Chairmanship of Committees and then 
to the Speakership know that there was no man 
in the party whose judgment was more trusted and whose 
counsel showed more wisdom than his. It will be 
said, no doubt, that Mr. Lowther would not think of 
giving up a position such as that of Speaker to become 
Leader of the Opposition and the inheritor of innumer- 
able difficulties and perplexities. We venture to think 
that that is just what Mr. Lowther might do if the chief 
men in the Unionist Party were able to convince him that, 
however great the personal loss and inconvenience, he 
would thereby be conferring great benefits on the 
Unionist Party and upon the nation. Once convince 
him of this and we believe that no considerations of 
health or personal predilection would weigh with him 
fora moment. Mr. Lowther isa man whose aim is to serve 
his country, not himself. The knowledge of the House of 
Commons and of public affairs to which he has attained as 
Chairman of Committees, as Speaker of the House, ard 
as Member of Parliament with a quarter of a century's 
training must, we are sure, have made him recognize 
how essential it is to the good government of the country 
that the Opposition should be strong and united. He 
realizes, if any man does, the need of a powerful Opposi- 
tion. If, then, he could be convinced that it was his duty 
to accept an invitation to lead the Unionist Party, we believe 
that he would respond to that call. To say this, however, 
is not to say that Mr. Lowther would be so convinced. 
It is of course possible that he would take a totally dif- 
ferent view from ours and consider that at the present day 
a man who had once been Speaker could not conveniently 
become a party leader. Again, he may think he has got 
too much out of touch with his own party to gain their 





Presidential elections, of bringing in a third man, who, 


complete confidence as leader. Further, it is of course 
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possible that there may be reasons of health involved, 
though we can hardly believe that to lead the Opposition 
would be more arduous than to be Speaker. In any case 
we make the suggestion for what it is worth. 

We can only say in conclusion that whoever is selected by 
the party will have our support, no matter what may be 
his views on the fiscal question, provided, of course, that he 
is prepared to fight the Home Rule Bill clause by clause 
and line by line, and to leave no stone unturned to drive 
from office the present Administration. The duty to hand 
is the breaking of the Home Rule Bill. It is to this that 
the new Unionist leader must address himself. It is for 
this purpose that every section of the Unionist Party must 
loyally unite. 





MANHOOD SUFFRAGE. 


F it were not so serious a matter Mr. Asquith’s plan of 
picking up a policy for his Government by a system 
of manufacture in which the by-product is often vastly 
more important than the staple would be highly diverting. 
He adopts some tremendous and far-reaching alteration 
in the Constitution, but when we come to inquire into the 
genesis of his proposed revolution we find that it was not 
adopted on its merits, nor was it the immediate end desired. 
It turns out to be inspired by an accidental development in 
minor tactics. For example, he deprived the House of 
Lords of all power to touch or criticise a Money Bill 
in the slightest particular and of anything more than 
a delaying power in other legislation, not because he held 
that to be the best form of Constitution, but on quite 
other grounds. The adoption of the policy was really due 
to an arrangement with the Nationalist Members under 
which they were to keep him im office and he was to 
give them Home Rule. But Mr. Asquith could not 
deliver the goods except under a system of Single- 
Chamber government. Thus we have got Single-Chamber 
government as the by-product of a Parliamentary deal 
with the Nationalists. So with the announcement made 
last Tuesday that the Government have adopted the 
principle of universal suffrage. This is not a matter 
which has been conspicuously on Liberal programmes 
of recent years, or has been regarded as an essential 
item of the party policy. Yet suddenly, to the surprise 
of all Liberals, it has become one of the first planks 
in the Government platform. The reason is plam for 
all to see. By adopting this fundamental alteration in 
the basis of our government, Mr. Asquith is able to 
get out of the troubles and difficulties in regard to 
female suffrage which confront him in the Cabinet and 
in the House of Commons. Again, the revolution is 
a by-product of a piece of House of Commons tactics. 
In order that Mr. Asquith may the more conveniently 
and thoroughly “do” the suffragists we are to have 
manhood suffrage. Disraeli, with his leap in the dark 
and his mastery of political legerdemain, never did 
anything more daring than this. D.sraeli, however, would 
have made the action memorable and picturesque by 
his flouts and jeers and epigrams. Mr. Asquith does 
it all with a perfectly serious face. Indeed, his manner 
is not unlike that of a process server who suddenly whips 
a writ out of his pocket and forces it upon an astonished 
householder. 

Though we cannot but draw attention to Mr. Asquith’s 
amazing way of revolutionizing the Constitution, we are 
bound to say in this particular instance that, though we 
object to the manner in which it is done and to the levity 
of the proceeding, we have no objection to the thing pro- 
posed. In the first place we are, of course, delighted that 
the Conciliation Bill and the cause of woman suffrage 
generally should receive the coup de gréce, as it certainly 
has received it from Mr. Asquith’s new proposal. He is 
going next Session to introduce a Bill for Manhood 
Suffrage, and he will then leave it to the friends of female 
suffrage if they can to induce the House of Commons to 
extend the Bill to all women in the country over twenty-one 
years of age. Now, translated into action, this means that 
not a single Unionist supporter of female suffrage will vote 
for the extension. On the contrary, they will all vote 
against it. But the same procedure will be followed 
by the considerable number of Liberal Members who, 
like the Prime Minister himself, are strongiy opposed 
to female suffrage in any form. The Irish, on the other 





hand, partly on the merits and partly in 

run the risk of Mr. Asquith and Ate of reagan te 
resigning over the point, and thus breaking up the Mini 
will, we expect, for the most part stop away. But eyon ¢ 
a majority vote for the extension of the Bill to want . 
Unionists and the Anti-Suffrage Liberals are quite ha 
enough to defeat them. Therefore, as the leaders of ie 
women already recognize, their hopes of getting the vot 
in this Parliament have been finally destroyed by Me 
Asquith. 

The only prospect of getting the vote open to the 
suffragists was by two steps. They were first to use their 
Unionist friends to pass the Conciliation Bill and then 
to induce the Liberals, smarting under what they believet 
be a party disadvantage, to extend the suffrage toall women, 
The only possibility left of the women’s proposals passing ig 
that enough Liberal Members should put a pistol to the head 
of the Government and say, “If you will not make the 
passage of the Conciliation Bill a matter of confidence, 
quite apart from your Universal Suffrage Bill, we shal} 
withdraw our support from you and put you out of office.” 
Such action might possibly secure the carrying of the Bill 
but everyone knows that the Liberal supporters of female 
suffrage would never dream of doing this. When they 
promised their support to the women they had no intention 
whatever of making any party sacrifices in order to secure 
female suffrage. All they intended to do was to express 
@ pious opinion, coupled, in many cases, with the 
fervent hope that nothing would come of it. But 
very few great and important reforms can be carried 
unless people are willing to make party sacrifices. That 
and the fact that we were quite sure that the ordinary 
Radical did not intend to make those sacrifices have 
always prevented us from feeling any great anxiety 
about the suffrage question in this Parliament. That 
in these circumstances the women supporters of female 
suffrage should regard themselves as betrayed is no 
wonder, and in a sense we sympathize with them, for we 
cannot but admit that they have not been honestly treated. 
The only defence which the Liberal pro-suffrage member 
can make is analogous to that sophistical plea which 
Dr. Donne raised in defence of his false mistress :— 


“For having purposed change and falsehood, you 
Could find no way but falsehood to be true.” 


No doubt the women suffragists will be very angry and 
will do their very best to revenge themselves on the Liberal 
Party. But the effect of this will only be to harden the 
hearts of those Liberals who are now pro-suffrage and to 
make them declare that the women are so unreasonable 
that even though the suffrage may be a good thing in the 
abstract it cannot be granted. What will tend to increase 
the spread of this view is the fact that the electoral wire- 
pullers are beginning to find out that the influence of 
women in Parliamentary elections has been very much 
exaggerated. The violence of the suffragettes has dis- 
gusted so large a portion of the working class that it is 
now very doubtful whether women canvassers, unless very 
carefully selected, do not do more harm than good. Thus, in 
our belief at any rate, Mr. Asquith has “ burked” female 
suffrage. ; 

Though for the reasons expressed above we do not like 
Mr. Asquith’s method of committing himself to great 
constitutional changes, we cannot profess to be greatly 
alarmed by the proposal for manhood suffrage. The 
present writer indeed has always held that it would 
be safer and wiser to adopt universal suffrage provided 
that at the same time there should be a redistribution of 
seats under which the absurdities, injustices, and anomalies 
of our present system were got rid of. We are no enemies 
of democracy, but hold, on the contrary, that the will of the 
people and of the whole people is the only sure 
solid foundation for a modern State. The extension of the 
franchise need in no way render our electoral system more 
favourable to the Liberal Party than that which now 
prevails. Under household suffrage the ordinary man 
does not a vote till he marries and has a house of 
his own. But the men who marry earliest in this com 
munity are the working men, and of these the least highly 
paid and the least educated. Agricultural labourers are 
often married before they are twenty-one, and taking 
working men as a whole their tendency is to become 
householders very early. On the other hand, the soms 
of the upper and middle classes and of profess! 
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do not marry nearly so soon, and therefore do not 
eas the vote anything like as early. It follows, then, that 
nfranchisement of every adult male would not mean that 
~ roportion of what we may call the non-income-tax-pay- 
the to the income-tax-peying class would be increased, but 
rather the reverse. o one proposes that the casual 

4 the homeless tramp should be enfranchised, for 
‘hough registration will be simplified there will, of course, 
have to be some qualification of residence before a man is put 
on the register. If this were not done we should be open 
to all sorts of electoral scandals. There must be a register, 
and a properly kept register, in order that men may be 
identified and punished if they break the electoral law. 

A curious and, as we think, hitherto unforeseen result of 
manhood suffrage will be a great loss of power by the trade 
unions. At present the number of trade unionists who are 
deprived of the vote by the present law and who would be 
enfranchised by universal suffrage is, we venture to say, 
very small indeed. Almost all trade unionists are parlia- 
mentary voters. ‘Therefore it follows that among the persons 
enfranchised the number of non-unionists will be immensely 
increased. At present we have not got a truly democratic 
system, but a system under which far too much power is 
given to what has been termed the aristocracy of labour. 
Under manhood suffrage the democracy of labour will have 
its opportunity. These new voters, remember, will not be 
nearly so liable to that pressure and intimidation of the 
mine, the factery, and the workshop as the existing voters 
are. Looked at, then, merely from a party point of view 
Unionists have nothing whatever to fear, but, we believe, 
may find that they have a good deal to gain, especially in 
the struggle between trade unionism and free labour—the 
old struggle of the trade guilds and the men outside the 
guilds in the past, which is to be also the struggle of the 
future. Unless we are much mistaken, the more far-seeing 
trade unionists already realive that their interests do not 
lie in manhood suffrage. Though no doubt they will do 
some lip-service to the principle, we venture to say we 
shall not see much enthusiasm on the part of the Labour 
Members for Mr. Asquith’s Bill. 

In view of the considerations we have just expressed it is 
very greatly to be hoped that the Unionist Party will not 
make the mistake of opposing @ outrance the proposals 
for manhood suffrage. On the contrary, they may well 
refrain from attacking those proposals in principle, provided 
they are accompanied by redistribution. They will thus 
make it clear that they are not opposed to a democratic 
basis for the Constitution, but welcome it when it is justly 
applied. 





THE FRANCO-GERMAN AGREEMENT. 


HE end of the long discussions between France and 
Germany was reached last Saturday, when the two 

new treaties were signed by the German Foreign Secretary 
and the French Ambassador in Berlin. It will be well, 
before considering the advantages likely to be derived by 
both countries from the settlement, to attempt to give 
some account of the actual provisions of the treaties, 
details of which were given in last Saturday’s Times by its 
Berlin and Paris correspondents. The first treaty deals 
with Morecco, and forms a supplement to the agreement 
of February, 1909. On the one hand, Germany repeats 
that her interests in Morocco are purely economic, and 
declares that so far as she is concerned France is to be left 
a free hand in carrying out reforms, whether by military, 
financial, or administrative action. In short, she agrees 
to countenauce the establishment by France of a complete 
protectorate in Morocco. France, on the other hand, 
pledges herself as to the conditions to be enjoyed by trade 
and commerce under her protectorate. There is to be no 
inequality, for instance, in the imposition of Customs ; 
there are to be no differential mining dues ; coastal fishing 
rights will be guaranteed ; the epening of closed ports is 
to be recommended. This agreement, which was initialled 
as long ago as October 11th, is believed to have been com- 
municated already to the Powers who signed the Algeciras 
Act. The second agreement, known in Germany as the 
Colonial ” Treaty, is concerned with the various cessions 
of territory between Germany and France in West Africa. 
Along the eastern and southern boundaries of the 
Cameroons strips of the French Congo of varying widths 
‘re ceded to Germany. ‘These strips fall into three 
*ctions, The first of them is a narrow triangular piece 





of country, to the south of the Cameroons, stretching 
from the sea at Corisco Bay for some five hundred 
miles, almost due east to the Ganga River, and comprising 
about 35,000 square kilometres. It is described by the 
Times correspondent as scarcely occupied by France except 
in its eastward section, but inhabited by “ fetish-worship- 
ping tribes, who are warlike but given to trading.” Much 
of the country is said to be overrun already by German 
traders and even officials. The second section of the ceded 
territory is at right angles to that just described, stretch- 
ing perhaps three hundred miles to the south and north 
of it, and making about 80,000 to 100,000 square kilo- 
metres. This country is covered with swamps, and owing 
to the prevalence of sleeping-sickness the inhabitants are 
few. The third section is a continuation northwards of the 
second, to which it is about equal in area and length. It 
is this section which provides the most valuable part 
of the concession. The total area of the land ceded 
to Germany is estimated at from 180,000 to 250,000 
square kilometres and it has a native population 
of about a million. A revenue of nearly £50,000 is 
derived from a capitation tax, while companies holding 
concessions pay another £30,000 a year. The total trade 
in imports and exports is under £500,000. As against 
these cessions on the part of France, Germany cedes to 
the French Congo about 14,000 square kilometres of land 
from the extreme north-east corner of the Cameroons, and 
in addition grants free transit to French goods passing 
through German territory by certain routes from the sca 
to the upper portions of the French Congo. 


Consideration of the main factors in the agreement 
outlined above will show that they satisfy the one con- 
dition that is essential to any bargain from which 
permanent good can be expected. It is clear, that 
is to say, that both parties will gain great advan- 
tages from it. Chauvinists both in France and Ger- 
many are naturally exasperated at the result, but we 
see no signs that patriotic people of moderate views are 
likely in the long run to be dissatisfied. In Germany, it 
is true, the public disappointment has been more consider- 
able than in France. But this was only to be expected as 
a consequence of the method of bargaining deliberately 
adopted by the German Government. The menaces and 
bluffing and the wildly exaggerated demands of the earlier 
stages of the “conversations” naturally excited public 
opinion, and equally naturally the adoption of a more 
reasonable attitude has caused a reaction. The con- 
ventional policy of the merchant who opens relations 
with his customer by asking an Ree exorbitant 
price for his goods is never, we feel sure, a wise one. For 
not only is it likely to discourage his client from doing 
any more business with him on other occasions, 
but it can hardly fail to make the merchant him- 
self feel, when a fair bargain has at last been struck, 
that somehow he has been beaten and humiliated. 
And the present bargain seems to us undeniably fair. 
France has gained what she has so long wanted—a 
free hand in Morocco, and the completion of her North 
African Empire. It would be a delusion for her to expect 
that her gain will be a financial one; but still less should 
she imagine that, because her agreement with Germany 
requires her to keep the open door for trade in Morocco, she 
has lost the chance of making a financial gain. That pro- 
vision will be of quite as much service to her as to Germany. 
Germany, in compensation for what is certainly not a 
financial loss, gains nearly a quarter of a million square 
kilometres for her colonies in East Africa. We may 
mention here a passage from a speech made by M. Caillaux 
on Sunday, which shows that the principle of exchanges 
among European nations of their African possessions, a 
policy frequently advocated by the Spectator, is not 
unlikely to be yet further developed. ‘ This principle,” 
he said, “is that in Central Africa the positions which have 
been occupied cannot be regarded as final, and that it would 
be a wise and far-sighted policy for many European 
Powers to prepare for terms of settlement and of exchange 
from which each of the contracting parties would be likely 
to derive advantage.” A glance at the map of Africa will 
satisfy anyone as to the disordered way in which the 
possessions of France, Germany, Portugal, Spain, Belgium, 
and Great Britain follow one another round the coast line. 
The confusion is at its worst upon the west side, between 
the mouth of the Congo River and the frontier of Morocco. 
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It might seem at first that a committee of representatives 
of the States concerned would deal with the difficulty most 
effectively. But such a conference would possibly lead to 
friction, and there is much to be said for M. Caillaux’s 
alternative plan of exchanges. We may note in this con- 
nexion a statement made by the Berlin correspondent of 
the Times last Saturday to the effect that some such 
exchange is contemplated between Germany and Spain. 
“ According to well-informed German and other sources,” 
we are told, “these negotiations have already been taken 
in hand. Thev concern the acquisition from Spain by 
Germany of Spanish Guinea, and some small islands close 
to the point at which the western end of the new southern 
frontier of the German Cameroons will reach the sea.” 

It is impossible to contemplate without the greatest 
satisfaction the happy ending of the chapter in European 
diplomatics which opened so melodramatically at Agadir 
four months ago. Not even the greatest optimist could at 
that time have ventured to prophesy such a result with any 
confidence. For the future of Morocco, no less than for 
the peace of Europe, the outlook has brightened. The French 
may be trusted, now that they have a free hand, to set about 
the introduction of the administrative reforms that are so 
much needed. We may adda word, perhaps, to express 
a hope that the Spanish claims in Morocco, already conceded 
in principle by France, may be treated with generous con- 
sideration. The task of dealing with the tribes of the interior 
will be a more difficult one. Already the Sus, as we gather 
from Tuesday’s Daily Express, are declaring that they have 
always been independent of the Sultan of Morocco, and 
must consequently remain independent of France. To 
agree to their complete independence would of course be 
impossible to the French; but they may perhaps find 
it wise to adopt the attitude adopted by us to many of 
the hill tribes in India, and while claiming a nominal 
suzerainty allow them a virtual independence so long as 
they remain peaceful. 





PICKETING AND COUNTER-PICKETING. 


HE threat of the more violent section of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants to organize a 
railway strike at Christmas, which it is suggested should 
be backed up by a miners’ strike, shows the length to 
which the Socialists and Syndicalists are willing to go. The 
immediate object to be gained by the proposed strike is 
not an improvement in the conditions of life for railway 
servants. Already, indeed, the railway companies have 
spontaneously offered to grant a very appreciable addition 
to the wages of their lower-paid employees. This conces- 
sion is entirely ignored by the fighting section of the 
railway unionists, and for very good reason. What the 
fighters want is, not better wages for the mass of the rail- 
way workers, but recognition for themselves. We do not 
for a moment suggest that this attitude is due to any 
excessive dose of original sin. On the contrary it is the 
common attitude of nearly every organization, political, 
religious, or social. An organization acquires corporate 
ambitions of its own which are independent of, and may 
be even opposed to, the main objects for which the 
organization was called into existence. In this particular 
instance the railway unionists are obviously afraid that if 
the workers upon the railways can obtain better conditions 
of employment without the aid of the union there will be a 
falling-off in union membership, and the union may 
ultimately disappear. In effect the union as a corporate 
entity is fighting for its own life, and is therefore reckless 
as to the methods of warfare it employs. 

So much has already been said in our columns and 
elsewhere with regard to the principle of the general strike 
that we need not now enlarge upon the subject. Its 
essential purpose is to secure the concession of a particular 
demand by creating widespread inconvenience to the com- 
munity as a whole. The best illustration was furnished 
by the abortive general strike on the Irish railways. The 
particular grievance in that case did not even affect the 
railway men at all. It only concerned a handful of men 
engaged in the timber trade in Dublin. Yet because of 
their dispute with their employers the railway men 
attempted to hold up the industrial life of Ireland. 
Against such a method of dealing with local disputes 
the community is bound to protect itself; but we wish 
again to enter an emphatic protest against any scheme of 
protection for the community which would involve de- 





i 
priving wage-earners of their right to strik : 
to strike is a necessary attribute of a free pe) 
workman is deprived of that right he becomes in effect 
slave. Every workman must be left free to refuse to eer 
on terms which he does not regard as satisfactory and he 
must also be free to agree with his fellow-workmen to 
abstain from working. What the community has a 4 ht 
to say is that when a workman has agreed to “a 
particular terms of service he shall not break his heat 
The vast majority of railway workers and of miners haye 
entered into a contract to work by the week—in some 
cases by the fortnight or by the month. They are there. 
fore entitled to a week’s or a fortnight’s or a month’s 
notice, as the case may be, and they are equally under an 
obligation to give a similar notice before leaving their 
work. The bargain made by the employer is that he will 
either give them notice or give them the stipulated wage 
till the end of the term of contract, and that bargain 
is practically never broken. In the case of the work. 
man the bargain was seldom broken until the 
Trade Disputes Act came into operation. Previous 
to the passing of the Act workmen regularly handed in 
their notices before striking. Where they failed to do go 
they could be sued individually for dumages, and the union 
paid the damages. The Trade Disputes Act, by relieving 
the union of financial responsibility, has encouraged work. 
men to break their bargains without the slightest regard 
to the inconvenience they may be causing, not only to their 
own employers, but to the community as a whole. Indeed, 
they utilize this inconvenience as a weapon for extorting 
terms which otherwise they could not obtain. 

It is here that the community is justified in taking 
action. The civil penalty which rests upon every man who 
breaks his bargain is inadequate in the case of the wage- 
earner, because of the difficulty of recovering comparatively 
small sums of money from hundreds or thousands of 
individuals ; and therefore where bargains are broken ina 
wholesale manner, to the detriment of the community, the 
State is justified in stepping in and imposing a criminal as 
well as a civil penalty. This principle has long been 
recognized in our law, and is explicitly embodied in the 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act of 1875. The 
object of that Act was to limit and define the criminal 
responsibility resting upon workmen for breaches of con- 
tract. Its positive provisions are embodied in two clauses 
The first of these (Clause 4 of the Act) deals with the case 
of persons employed on gasworks or waterworks, and 
provides that where any person so employed 
“wilfully and maliciously breaks a contract of service, . . . know- 
ing or having reasonable cause to believe the probable consequences 
of so doing, either alone or in combination with others, will be to 
deprive the inhabitants of the city, borough, &c., wholly or to a 
great extent of their supply of gas or water, he shall on conviction 
thereof ... be liable either to pay a penalty not exceeding £20 
or to be imprisoned for a term not exceeding three months, with or 
without hard labour.” 


This completely covers the case of gas or water works, and 
one obvious remedy for the conspiracy now threatened by 
the railway workers is to make the clause quoted apply 
to railways. There is, however, another clause in the Act 
which, as we construe it, already sufficiently covers both 
the case of railways and of mines. This clause (Clause 5) 
we quote in ezlenso. 

“ Where any person wilfully and maliciously breaks a contract 
of service or of hiring, knowing or having reasonable cause to 
believe that the probable consequences of his so doing, either 
alone or in combination with others, will be to endanger human 
life, or cause serious bodily injury, or to expose valuable property, 
whether real or personal, to destruction or serious injury, he s 
on conviction thereof by a court of summary jurisdiction, or om 
indictment as hereinafter mentioned, be liable either to pay ® 
penalty not exceeding £20 or to be imprisoned for a term not 
exceeeding three months, with or without hard labour.” 


It has been argued that the intention of Parliament m 
passing this clause was only to deal with cases where & 
strike might lead to a riot, but that is not what the clause 
says. The words of the clause clearly cover the case of 
railway workers leaving their work suddenly under con- 
ditions which would involve the destruction of such 
valuable property as perishable foods. In the case of 
miners a sudden cessation of work would involve in many 
eases the flooding of the mine and possibly its permanent 
destruction. 

We strongly urge that the railway companies and em- 
ployers generally should organize themselves without 
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jelay to test the existing law, and if it stands the test to 

ut tt into operation wherever occasion requires. It may 
- ‘nted out that if our construction of Clause 5 above 

oted is accurate, not only could the individual workman 

- preaks his bargain be sent to prison, but the trade 
‘on leaders who incited him so to do could also be punished 
ps the general law of conspiracy as redefined by 
under 8 of the same Act, which limits the punishment to 
three months’ imprisonment. Further than this, we urge 
employers to deal with the problem of picketing. It is 
clear that the present Ministry will take no steps to limit 
this evil, although there is abundant evidence that picket- 
ing as at present practised is not peaceful, and that as long 
4s the law remains unamended it is practically impossible 
for the police to procure evidence of violence or of threats. 
Under these circumstances employers must defend them- 
selves and defend those workmen who only ask permission 
to work in peace. All that is necessary is to organize a 
corps of counter-pickets. Since picketing is _— by 
the law, counter-picketing also must be legal. The duty 
of the countor-picket will be to watch the picketers, and if 
they depart by a hair’s breadth from the strict letter of the 
law either to prosecute them or, in an emergency, to use 
physical force to prevent a breach of the peace. It is just 
as much the duty of ordinary citizens as of the police to 
use whatever physical force may be necessary to stop a 
felony from being committed under their eyes. The 
violent interference of strike pickets with free labourers is a 
felony. Therefore where pickets employed by trade unions 
are using violence against individual workmen or against 
their families the counter- picket will step in to protect the 
peaceful citizen. It is, of course, a scandal that private 
persons should have to organize such a system of mutual 
defence; but since the present Ministry obviously attaches 
more importance to keeping the Socialist vote in the House 
of Commons than to keeping the King’s peace, private 
individuals are driven back upon self-protection. What 
must be preserved at all costs is the absolute right to 
work which belongs to the non-unionist labourer. 








THE CASE OF RICHARD MEYNELL. 


N ‘RS. WARD'S new novel, “The Case of Richard 
i Meynell” (Smith, Elder and Co., 6s.), has even more 
than usual of the excellences which the reading public 
bas learned to anticipate in her books. The writing 
is always good; the passages of natural description are 
in many places of great beauty; and the detailed orna- 
ment, though excessive, is less “applied” than it some- 
times is, and more a natural growth of the subject. 
Moreover one of the characters is not only carefully 
studied but finely imagined. The headstrong young beauty, 
Hester Fox- Wilton—an illegitimate child brought up by her 
aunt, whom she takes to be her mother, and goaded by want 
of sympathy into fatal rashness—is a creation that keeps its 
place in the memory. Catherine Elsmere also, widow of the 
hero of an earlier religious novel, whose devotion to truth she 
never doubted, though his heresies pierced her to the quick, 
is drawn with exquisite insight as the mother of a daughter 
who falls in love with the prophet of the new religious move- 
ment. Her more mundane sister is also cleverly sketched, 
and there are the usual proportion of studies from the life. 
It must be admitted also that there are the usual proportion 
of lay figures. Mr. Barron, the orthodox squire, who starts 
the heresy hunt, and his blackguard son, who brings him to 
shame, too melodramatically, by writing anonymous letters, 
Mrs. Fox-Wilton and her dull daughters, and all the High 
Church clergymen cannot pretend to be anything better. In 
a novel concerned with “ Modernism,” which is essentially a 
“Catholic” invention for reconciling the Church with criticism, 
the apparent ignorance of the part played by the intellectuals 
among High Churchmen is especially to be regretted. In this 
respect Mrs. Ward's latest novel shows no advance on Robert 
Lismere. Still more is it matter for regret that the members 
of this “Catholic” party are made to express satisfaction 
when it seems likely that Meynell’s case, which is a trial for 
heresy in the Ecclesiastical Courts, will be prejudiced by a 
scandal in which he becomes implicated by refusing to impli- 
cate others. Moderate Churchmen like the Bishop of Mark- 


though even in the Bishop's case there is too much attention 
paid to his silver hair and shoe-buckles. 
Meynell, the hero of the romance, founder of the new 
religious movement, is an Admirable Crichton. He has all the 
Modernist literature of every European country at his fingers’ 
ends, and corresponds with all the leaders abroad besides 
editing a Modernist review at home, in the scanty leisure left 
him as rector of a large mining village. Here he wins all hearts 
by his devotion and inflames the imagination of his hearers 
by an oratory in which the earnestness of Dr. Arnold is 
united to something of the grace of Newman. He shares the 
government of his parish with a Church Council, whom he has 
persuaded to adopt a revised Prayer Book of his own com- 
piling. We are told that the enthusiasm for these revised 
services spread like wild fire through the length and breadth 
of England. In the Rector’s study hangs a map, bristling with 
little flags, each flag marking a victory for the Modernists. 
Even a bishop has joined their ranks, together with his dean, 
so that a cathedral pulpit is at the service of the movement. 
Last, but not least, the Home Secretary of the day—who is a 
curious blend of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Balfour—has sought 
an interview with Meynell, believing him to be the coming 
force in ecclesiastical politics, 
Mrs. Ward’s descriptions of the excitement in the country 
caused by the Modernist propaganda are written with so much 
verisimilitude that it is difficult not to be carried away by 
them, and to believe there was, or might be, such a movement 
as she describes. It is only when we attempt to condense all 
the emotion into definite ideas that we discover that they are 
all very old friends or enemies, which in real life have scarcely 
enough attractive force about them to fill a moderate-sized 
room in the Church House or Essex Hall. For they fall 
into two sections ; in part they are such changes in Churcb 
government as are advocated by the Church Reform Union, 
or such modifications in the Church services as have been 
debated for the last few years in Convocation; in part they 
are a restatement in modern phrases of the Arian view of 
Christianity. If we collect, for example, the scattered 
references in detail to the innovations in worship which are 
said to have had the effect of “kindling on all sides the dry 
bones of the Christian religion,” we find that they consisted 
in saying the Lord’s Prayer once instead of four times, ip 
leaving out the maledictory Psalms and the Athanasian Creed, 
in omitting from the Lessons all “ foolish legends and unedify- 
ing tales of barbarous peoples,” and from the Communion 
Service the earlier Commandments. Similarly the Marriage 
Service is freed from its homilies and its “ besmirching bite 
of primitive and ugly legend,” and the Burial Service from 
St. Paul’s arguments about a resurrection and the opening 
text, “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” There is no 
doubt much to be said in favour of these and similar 
omissions, but is it possible that even twice as many omissions 
should send a wave of “moral exhilaration” through the 
whole Church of England? The only positive suggestion 
made is the recommendation of extempore prayer; butextempore 
prayer is already practised throughout the Church of Scotland 
and the Free Churches in England without setting in motion 
any obvious wave of exhilaration. When we turn from liturgy 
to dogma, what we find is the same policy of omissions, 
although Mrs. Ward prefers to speak of a “ transformed ” 
Christianity and of a Christ “ unveiled” and “ illuminated.” 
But, as a matter of fact, the Christian faith is eviscerated 
and reduced to a mere symbol. Instead of a Christ to be wor- 
shipped, we are offered “what Christ stands for,” “the God 
within us.” Apart from any question as to the truth of this 
new theology, a reader of Mrs. Ward’s book is justified in 
asking whether such a theology contains in itself the promise 
and potency of any moral exhilaration. A great poet has 
described its effect on the human heart in far more convincing 
language : 
“ Oh, dread succession to a dizzy post, 
Sad sway of sceptre whose mere touch appals, 
Ghastly dethronement cursed by those the most 
On whose repugnant brow the crown next falls!” 
Not to be unfair to Mrs. Ward’s hero, we must recognize that 
he has one positive idea, that of human fellowship, upon which 
he relies to propagate “impulses of love and impulses of 
sacrifice.” The problem is, surely, how to create so impulsive 
a sense of human fellowship. The Stoics tried, with a want 





borough are treated with more knowledge and sympatby; 


of success which is worth consideration. And we observe that 
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a 
Mrs. Ward remarks of Robert Elsmere’s brother-in-law that | heavy moral responsibility rests upon every individual who 
“his supreme and tyrannical common sense had never allowed | knows of an ill-cared-for ehild and does not do his utmost 
him any delusions as to the ultimate permanence of heroic | improve the permanent conditions of his life. Heaven > 
ventures like the ‘New Brotherhood.’” When we are told | us patience with those who devote their time and aie 
that Richard Meynell succeeded where Robert Elsmere failed | people’s money to bestowing what they call “a ray of brig! 
we cannot but ask for a reason; we can believe that he | ness” on him! If a child bas kind guardians and 
succeeded in winning the respect and affection of his own | surroundings, he needs no other happiness ; if he has not, he 
parishioners beeause he devoted his life to serving them; but | is deprived of his plain rights as a human being. 
that his misty language had any influence upon them, much 


less that it caused a new Reformation in England, we find 


simply incredible. 


Mrs. Ward has more than one reference to the Reformation 


of the sixteenth century. 


“What great change [says Meynell] in the religious life of 
men has not seemed inconceivable—till it happened! Think of 
ish Church inte being! 
to learn to be baptized, 
and married, and buried, with rites unknown to their fathers—te 
stand alone and cut off from the great whole of Christendom to 
which they had onee belonged—to see the Mass, the cult of Our 
Lady, and the saints disappear from their lives. What change 
that any Modernist propoees could equal that? But England 

emerged—she recovered her equili- 


the great change that brought this 
Within a couple of generations men 


lived through it! 
brium !” 


The fallacy of the parallel is fairly obvious. The Reforma- 
tion conquered, not by virtue of its negations, but in the 
strength of its positive ideas. It was the new faith in God 
through Christ kindled from the English Bible that burnt up 
the false medizval notions as so much hay and stubble. Hay 
and stubble there is still no doubt among our Protestant 
notions; but it is not Richard Meynell’s Modernism that 


could repeat the miracle of that great conflagration. 





THE SAVING OF CHILD LIFE. 


T the close of a baptismal service formerly used by 


some part of the English Church parents were 
solemnly warned that for seven years it would be their duty 
to protect the helpless infant from all danger of fire, hound’s 
tooth, and horse’s hoof, and that he must not share the 
parental bed until old enough to make the emphatic remon- 
strance, “ Fader, lig outer” (Father, lie further off!) when in 
peril of suffocation. If some such warning were addressed 
to parents at the present day, if “fire” were interpreted as 
al! danger that the child might meet in his own home, 
“ horse’s hoof” as those which lay outside it, and “ hound’s 
tooth” as all preventable disease, he might have a better 
prospect of reaching an age when he could profitably “ hear 
sermons.” 

We are all agreed as to the value of child life, and from a 
national as well as a humanitarian standpoint are determined 
to preserve it. All of us who are acquainted either with the 
theory or the practice of child-rearing are tolerably well 
agreed as to the conditions which strengthen delicate children, 
eure sick ones, and maintain and increase the health of the 
vigorous. The great question that remains to be decided is: 
On whom does the responsibility rest of preserving the life 
and health of the child population? “On the State” is the 
immediate response received from one quarter, regardless of 
the fact that the State may (and not infrequently does) 
materialize as a man clerk presenting leaflets to an illiterate 
woman, or as a Poor Law Guardian of rather forbidding 
exterior perfunctorily questioning boarded-out children twice 
a year, or a Sanitary Inspector with a district so large and 
duties so varied that a conscientious person would speedily 
be driven to his grave or a lunatic asylum. “Solely the 
p«rents’ responsibility” is the unhesitating reply of others, 
boldly ignoring the inconvenient fact that the parents may be 
a half-witted woman and a street-corner man, or (more 
probably) a factory hand and a casual labourer, that they 
may be represented by a penniless, friendless girl, or, far 
worse, by her elder sister, who recalls with grim satisfaction 
that “the last didn’t trouble her long, not after she left the 
House.” 

In practical life we find that the responsibility has to be 
divided, and to our sorrow we learn that divited responsibility 
is weakened responsibility, and that its duties are hard to 
enforce. Our only hope of success lies in quickening the 
general moral sense and strengthening and directing moral 
purpose. Legal and moral responsibility for the wise up- 
bringing of every child rests first on the parents, then on 
the State which chooses, or is compelled, to replace them; 


It is impossible for our attempts at saving child-life to 
begin too early, and they commonly begin far too late to be of 
mueh practical use. Only too often no help or advice bas been 
given to even the most ignorant mother until she has tn 
children in their graves, one far on its way thither, and another 
deformed from malnutrition, and probably her own health 
ruined in addition. To begin even with the birth of the first 
child is not soon enough, especially im the poor and careless 
households where the greatest loss of life and undermigj 
of health oeeur. The mother should be visited five or eix 
months before the event, instructed in the care of her own 
health and the improvement of her immediate surroundings, 
and persuaded to join a maternity elub and save the money to 
meet the inevitable expenses. The child’s little outfit forms 
a small part of these: the doctor or midwife must be paid, 
and if there is no mother or sister available a woman most 
be engaged to wait on the motherand do the housework for at 
least ten days; nourishing food and many other outlays are 
unavoidable. 

Another point most necessary in the child’s interest is that 
the mother should make up her mind from the first that she 
intends to nurse it. In case of hesitation a favourite doctor 
or a popular nurse can often turn the balance by refusing to 
attend the confinement unless they receive a solemn promise 
that the child shall be nursed for at least four months, | 
knew a clergyman’s wife who made it her business to call on 
all parishioners—even the moderately well-to-do—and ingnire 
the mothers’ intentions in this respect. If they declined to 
nurse the ehild, or were uncertain, she pointed out to them 
the extreme difficulty of bringing up a child properly by hand, 
and the extreme wickedness of doing it badly, and her 
experience as the successful mother of a large family gave 
her opinion much weight. Among the very poor, one need 
never be afraid of saying the same things often and tedionsly; 
provided that all give the same advice, the number of 
counsellors cannot well be too great. To the educated mind 
brevity may be the soul of wit, but to the uneducated wordi- 
ness and repetition are the soul of certainty—at any rate its 
sole test. 

In dealing with this matter it must be remembered that 
inability to nurse is rarely a fixed and unalterable condition. 
On inquiry innumerable mothers will tell you that they 
“could” nurse A and “couldn’t” nurse B and “didn’t” 
nurse C. That is to say, “couldn’t” referred to a state of 
health which would probably have yielded to care and suitable 
nourishment and “didn’t” to some desire to try an easier 
plan. When nursing is really impossible, or for some valid 
reason undesirable, careful and repeated instruction must be 
given as to the nature of the artificial food, its preparation, 
the hours when it should be given, and the quantity needed. 
When thoroughly understood, the teaching should be sum- 
marized on a neatly written card to be kept for reference. 
Teachers must be extremely careful to make their methods 
practicable. It is worse than useless to speak to women who 
have a home, a husband, and several children to work for as 
if they could devote themselves entirely to the baby. One 
may be fairly well satisfied if the child is fed solely on fresh 
milk served in an absolutely clean bottle and raised to blood 
heat by the addition of a little boiling water, and if the meals 
are given at regular intervals. The teacher must be careful 
to speak as if convinced that the mother wishes to do her 
atmost for the child, and as if it were quite possible to be # 
most respectable and intelligent woman and yet be in need of 
a little instruction as to the artificial feeding of infants 
The child should be kept under regular observation ; if this 
is not possible it should at least be visited and carefully 
examined and weighed at three months of age, and again at 
five or six months, as even in the case of a fairly bealthy and 
well-nourished mother its food may need to be supplemented. 
Between the eighth and the tenth month several visits should be 
paid and detailed instruction given as to the change of diet 





which then becomes necessary. It is always difficult to make 
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be yneducated recognize the desirability of steady, gradual 
Among the majority of my patients I found that the 

4 of convalescence was practically unknown; they lay in 
bed and expected to be waited on “ hand and foot,” then 
snddenly arose, put on boots that weighed seven pounds, and 
tried to go about their usual work. 

The question of sleeping accommodation, so lightly settled 
theadvocates of orange boxes and empty drawers, is com- 
ed by the fact that many, if not most, of the children 
the poorest homes are deficient in vitality: they do 
enough heat to keep themselves warm, and the 
application of artificial heat in the shape of hot-water bottles 
or hot bricks cannot safely be recommerded. A plan 
described to me by a missionary's wife as being common 
among all classes in the West Indies, and as having been 
adopted by herself, seems to me desirable. The infant is 

laced in a little hammock, which is slung across the bed a few 
inches above its level; it is within easy reach of the mother’s 
arms, and can at any moment be drawn into their warmth and 
shelter. The clothing of young children needs simplification, 
especially as they must be dressed and undressed by hands 
which, however anxiously tender, cannot at once become 
skilful. Mothers are seldom aware of the importance of keeping 
achild’s hands and feet warm. 

With regard to the other members of the family, time 
bestowed on the father’s instruction is rarely wasted, especially 
if devoted to general warnings and recommendations as to the 
ventilation of the house and the proper condition of yard and 
drainage. The grandmother should be specially warned as to 
the dangers of soothing syrups and teething powders, and 
assured that there would be entire lack of temptation to resort 
to them if reasonable care were taken with regard to diet and 
other matters affecting health. If there are any children in 
the house old enough to handle the baby they should be 
taught to appreciate its extreme fragility. 

At the present moment it is the fashion to attribute the 
high death rate among infants almost entirely to maternal 
ignorance and apathy. Work among the poor has given me 
the deepest sympathy with parents who lose their children 
from debility and disease. I know the devotion with which 
theyhaveoften been tended, and the limited responsibility which 
rests upon the individual parent even with regard to what are 
rightly termed “preventable ” diseases. The nation can pre- 
vent phthisis or diphtheria or scarlatina as it has prevented 
small-pox and typhus and cholera, but neither the family, nor 
the street, nor even the whole parish has the power to do this. 
On the other hand, my heart becomes harder and harder 
against the parents whose children die from the result of 
domestic accidents. To the plea that the mother was busy, 
orforced to go out shopping, &c., one can only reply, There 
are tens of thousands of mothers in a similar position, but their 
children are unhurt. They put knives and matches and poison 
and boiling water out of reach; they do not lay red-hot iron to 
cool within three feet of a crawling baby; they save money 
and buy a perambulator; above all, they make some attempt 
to train their children to obedience—the only true safeguard of 
early childhood. 


When we turn from ordinary family life the first class to 
be considered are the illegitimate children. In many cases 
they are feeble and immature, born to die ; but for the mother’s 
moral regeneration, as well as for common humanity's sake, 
their lives should be prolonged to the last possible moment. 
Ina much larger proportion they are vigorous and healthy 
children, and their death is a slow and cruel murder. When 
will people learn that the younger and more helpless the 
Victim, the more uncompromising should be the condemnation 
of public opiaion and the more rigorous the legal punishment ? 
Most of the societies which concern themselves with the 
“rescue” of women care far too little for the fate of their 
children, 

Passing to children on out-relief, we find that in England 
and Wales there are 130,000 of school age, of whom it is 
estimated that a very large percentage are ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
and in unhealthy surroundings. There are 15,000 under five 
years of age in Poor Law institutions, many of them living 
under conditions so unsatisfactory that nothing short of the 
authority of a Blue Book would make the account credible, and 
many others boarded out under a widely varying but generally 


. 


sufficient amount of supervision. Truly, a wide field of 


by 
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endeavour is open to those who would save child life and raise 


the national standard of health and efficiency ! 
M. Loans. 





THE BASINGSTOKE CANAL. 
BOUT a year anda half ago, wien Mr. Edwin Pratt issued 
his little volume, “Canals and Traders,” a writer in the 
Spectator expressed the opinion that “even in these days, when 
money is spent by public bodies on almost everything, nobody is 
going to the expense of cleaning or filling in a derelict canal.” 
Apparently the prophecy will not be justified by events. 
According to a communication which Mr. E. Southgate Day 
(care of Messrs. Hannaford and Goodman, 57-59 Ludgate Hill, 
E.C.) has sent to Tuesday’s Times, the canal which rans from 
Weybridge to Basingstoke is to be closed. The bridges are 
to be thrown down into the channel, roads are to be driven 
across the bed, the water is to be drained off or allowed to 
revert to its natural channels, and the land used for building 
sites or other purposes. As Mr. Day points out, this would 
mean that the present enjoyment which the public derives from 
the canal would be lost for ever, and he asks anyone who is 
interested in preserving the waterway to communicate with 
him at once. 

We have no means of ascertaining whether the facts are 
precisely as Mr. Day states them, but if they are it would 
certainly be difficult to over-estimate the loss to the public 
which would follow the closing of the canal. The cutting 
which holds the canal water runs from Weybridge to Basing- 
stoke, passing through or near Byfleet, Woking, Horsell, 
Brookwood, Frimley, Ash, Aldershot, Fleet, Winchfield, Odi- 
ham, and Basing—a distance of thirty-seven miles. Many of 
these places are large centres of population and others are 
what the house agents call “ residential neighbourhoods,” so 
that there is a very large section of the population of the 
home counties which is interested in the question whether the 
existence of the Basingstoke Canal is to be continued or not. 
Besides these people there is a wider public which, whether or 
not they make actual use cf the canal, cannot but be affected 
by the loss of a secluded waterway and its natural accom- 
paniment of wild life and the beauty of flowers and trees. The 
whole countryside would become the poorer by what has 
become a kind of sanctuary for the bird life of a great stretch 
of Surrey and Hampshire. There is nothing which is more 
attractive to birds than water with plenty of food near at 
hand, and nothing provides water and food more surely than 
a canal, A canal is not merely a straightforward cutting 
filled with water with a tow-path by its side. Itis a winding 
stream which is a centre of life and growth. It is more than 
astream—it is often fed from large ponds and reservoirs 
which in turn become other centres of wild life. Water- 
loving plants and trees establish themselves along its banks. 
Willows, alders and poplars shade its waters ; meadow-sweet, 
forget-me-not, loosestrife, musk, irises, willowherb scent the 
air about it and fill the stream with the colour of their 
flowers ; the sky shines in the water grey or white or blue, 
and wherever the water goes a new light shines with it. 
Herons flap up from the grey sedges set about its ponds and 
tributary ditches; swallows hawk for flies down the long road 
of water and take clay for their nests from the mud it 
moistens. Coots and waterhens build in the rushy fringes 
of its ponds and the stretches of boggy undergrowth which 
seem to attach themselves to its flank in so many places where 
the towing path has been banked up above the natural level 
of the surrounding fields. Reed warblers, sedge warblera, 
reed buntings, grebe, snipe—all the waterside and water- 
loving birds nest and breed in the neighbourhood of a canal 
running through open country, and if the canal is filled in and 
the land about it drained and built over the birds perforce go 
elsewhere. 

The naturalist, in short, would lose much, but in some ways 
his is not the greatest loss. Not all the birds would leave 
the dried-up waterway; there would still be left most 
of the migrants and the commoner inhabitants of the 
“wet, bird-haunted English lawn.” But what is to become 
of the fisherman? It would be difficult to think of any 
greater blank which could be left in the lives of the many 
hundreds who find their chief recreation on the banks of the 
canal if the opportunities of fishing along thirty-seven miles 
of water were by a single act denied to them. The bank 
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fisherman is perhaps not a very picturesque or heroic person. 
He has had many easy jokes made about him; he is the butt 
of endless chaff; he often catches very little and perhaps 
more often nothing at all, but he surely hasaclaim. If the 
canal and its tributary waters go he loses the happiness of 
nine months out of the twelve—indeed, of the twelve alto- 
There are many men who get through the week’s 
work as they do only because at the end of it waits a day in 
the open air, in rain and cold it may be, but in the open air, 
with the long rod stretching out over the water, the float 
dipping in the ripples, the ledger line down on the bottom— 
and somewhere, in however airy a castle, the hope of a heavy 
basket of roach or perch, or the carp or barbel or pike 
It isa 
quiet and harmless recreation, and one which at present costs 
those who pursue it no more than the price of their rods and 
tackle, which indeed is all that most of them couldafford. But 


gether. 


which at last is to outweigh all other pike and barbel. 


the loss of it could not be measured in shillings and pounds. 


But all thisis not business. No doubt that is so, and the canal 
owners would be perfectly right in contending that the growth 
of the canal side into a strip of charm and beauty is accidental 
to the efficient working of a canal service, and that in any case 


further extended? Here, ready to the builde’s wo 
water needed to advertise and to attract a oe 18 the 
villages, and to separate them in people’s minds Pied rag 
garden villages. If the canal is allowed to dry up, its Other 
and the chances of successful enterprise run away | 
What is wanted is a capitalist or asyndicate to see, and th, 

seize, the opportunities offered for profit by preseryi then 
canal. One of the difficulties, however, to such a = 
is obvious. Most capitalists would, we fear, reply to ug: « 
you think us mad? Whois going to touch land in Ey, Do 
with Lloyd Georgian finance hanging over us?” How to 
such an objection we confess we do not know, = 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


“BETTING NEWSPAPERS AND QUAKERISH” 
[To tae Epiron oF tum “Srecraron.”} 

Srr,—As we do not think that your readers would be able tp 

gather from your article in your issue of the 4th inst, the 

material points of the case contained in our pamphlet on 





it is no part of their duty to provide recreation and amuse- which gua wae commenting, we have requested your pub- 
ment to naturalists and fishermen. If anglers want fishing, | lisher to insert as an advertisement in this issue of thy 
and rowers want boating, and naturalists want quiet walks Spectator the complete contents of the pamphlet.—We are, 
among trees and birds, they must be prepared to pay for Sir, &c., Tus FRIENDS AGAINST WHOM Six 
them; they cannot expect them gratis at the hands of Epwarp Fry’s CriTicIsM8 HAVE BEEN Dinzcrep, 
other persons who are losing money. Those arguments are 19-22 Bouverie Street, E.C. 

sound enough, and they lead at once to another, which is |We have no objections whatever to the contents of the 
whether it is not worth somebody’s while to keep the | Pamphlet appearing in our advertisement columns, as we am 
canal as it is, or nearly as itis. There may be engineering most anxious that the nature of the defence shall be clearly 
difficulties which would make the expense of maintaining the | ¥=4erstood. We do not, however, wish to obtain any pecuniary 
canal in full working order prohibitive from the point of view of benefit from the action of “ The Friends against whom Sir 
a district or a County Council; but is it good economy, merely Edward Fry s criticisms have been directed.” We have there. 
as regards pounds, shillings, and pence, for the neighbourhood | fore decided to forward the money received for the advertise. 
to let the canal go altogether? In a piece of country which | ™ent in question to the Charity Organization Society with 
is rapidly being cut up for building land one of the greatest the request that, as far as possible, it may be used to help the 
attractions which the house agent or speculative builder can | ¥'¥€S and families of working men whose homes have been 
offer is the presence of water and beautiful waterside scenery. | Tuined through betting.—Ep. Spectator. } 

The opportunities for boating, fishing, and skating afforded 
by any given neighbourhood are serious considerations when 
it comes to the letting and taking of houses. Rents and [To rae Eprror or rue “Srxcraton.”} 

prices are high wherever there is good boating; they would | Srr,—Will you allow me, in view of the correspondence in your 
drop at once if the water dried up. With a fall in rents | columns,as a Liberal Unionist, who was closely associated with 
and prices, consequent on lack of inducement to live | the late Duke of Devonshire and chairman of the Council of 





THE RESUSCITATION OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. 


in the neighbourhood, the income of the resident shop- 
keeper lessens immediately. Money ceases to circulate freely ; 
visitors go where they are better amused; the lodgings which 
at present let so readily for the summer months become 
empty. It is difficult to count the consequences, but they are 
plain enough; the presence of water is one of the greatest 
possible assets of any district. That being so, would it not 
be logical, instead of destroying the canal, to improve and 
preserve it—perhaps to purchase it, with a view to developing 
the land in the neighbourhood? On first reading Mr. Day’s 
letter to the Times, it may have occurred to many that here 
was one more opportunity for the beneficent enterprise of the 
National Trust, that admirable society which has laid the 
community under so deep a debt by acquiring in perpetuity 
so large a number of threatened places of natural beauty. 
But thirty-seven miles of land and water must remain a 
formidable proposition, and though it would be setting a 
crown on past achievements if the Trust were somehow 
able to acquire the canal and the walks by its banks, 
there is an opportunity here, perbaps, rather for 
commercial enterprise than for public subscription. We 
would most of us prefer to keep the canal as it is, in many 
parts wild and lonely; but if that cannot be, and if the builder 
is to come to the canal, could we not contrive matters so 
that his bricks and mortar should do as little damage as 
possible? If philanthropy-plus-five-per-cent. has so often 
proved successful, why not picturesqueness-and-five-per-cent. P 
Garden Cities are the fashion, and rightly the fashion ; is there 
not a rare and distinctive chance for a Garden City here? 
Garden Cities and villages, indeed, in character if not in 
name, exist already along certain stretches of the canal bank. 
They would lose half their meaning if the bridges were 
knocked into the water and roads were run over the dry bed. 
Why should not the principle of building on, or, rather, near, 
the canal bank, but keeping the canal bank beautiful, be still 


the Affiliated Associations of the Unionist Party during seven 
eventful years under his leadership, to make some practical 
remarks on the proposed reorganization of the Conservative 
staff and its future leadership? Ido not believe that avy 
reorganization of the Unionist staff will be of the slightest: 
use to resuscitate the Unionist Party as it existed under tle 
leadership of those patriotic statesmen the late Duke of 
Devonshire and the late Marquis of Salisbury during the most 
trying days of the Unionist coalition, unless the reasons of ths 
great defeat of the Tariff Reform Party in 1906 are fully 
realized and advantage taken of past experience. 

The late Government had most unfortunately forced the 
Education Bill in 1902 through the House of Lords, refusing 
all amendments, and thus offending Nonconformist Liberal 
Unionists and indirectly bringing discredit on the Second 
Chamber ; they had retained office after they had ceased to 
enjoy the confidence of the country through their vagy 
Protectionist theories on Tariff Reform, and had lost some o! 
their most trusted colleagues whom they could not replace; 
and they had failed to introduce and pass a Redistribution of 
Seats Bill in the general interest of this country. But itis 
no use to bewail past mistakes except so far as to learn by 
experience, and it is most unfair to put all the blame @ 
Mr. Balfour or Lord Lansdowne for all the errors of the e 
Cabinet and their various advisers both in office and since 
they have been in Opposition, especially for the action of the 
House of Lords on the Budget of 1909 and the Licensing 
Bill in the previous year. Far better to work for the recom 
stitution of the Unionist Party in the future on sound const 
tutional principles. 

Neither is it any use to imagine that the Unionist Party 
can be reconstituted by a mere reorganization of the Con- 
servative staff in London or by purely Conservative, + 
Tariff Reform, associations in the constituencies; om that 





point I entirely agree with my friend Lord Avebary in bis 
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ondent; and it is equally clear to me that 

iter 10 9 ive Party, even with the aid of the Halsbury 
the (“00 not hope to obtain a majority at the next General 
 cubeet the support of Unionist and Independent 
e mhees. The Unionist policy under Lord Salisbury 
rd Hartington’s leadership was conducted on well- 
jefined principles, with a certain amount of “ give and take” 
both sides, but entirely free from the “toe-the-line” dicta- 
: exhibited at the last General Election towards stalwart 
a Trade Unionists, and especially towards the Liberal 
en followers of the late Duke of Devonshire, which has 
caused a feeling of deep resentment amongst those who have 
always been opponents of Home Rule, but are also convinced 


Liberal 
and Lo 


Free Traders. d 
It must be for those who have to bear the real responsi- 


bility now and in the future to decide what are the essential 
principles on which they can now reunite the Unionist Party 
against revolution and wasteful extravagance of the tax- 
ayers’ money, and there can be no doubt that in the opinion 
ofall Liberal Unionists—whether Tariff Reformers or Free 
Traders—Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne stand out pre- 
eminently as the statesmen and Unionist leaders who have 
their thorough confidence and support. At the same time 
old Liberal Unionists see with pleasure the present Duke of 
Devonshire taking his rightful position by reason of that 
sound, honest common sense and plain speaking which were 
the great attributes of our late leader both during and after 
the Home Rule debates of 1886.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hainton Hall. HENEAGE. 





MR. BALFOUR’S LEADERSHIP. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Srectator.” | 

Sin,—Accept my thanks for publishing intact my rather 
bluntly expressed letter last week, and especially for adding 
to ita note which, I am sure, his revived the spirits, or, shall 
Isay, resolved the doubts, of a great many staunch Unionists. 
No one sees more clearly than I do that unity is the first need 
of the Unionist Party ; but the one fear that has been haunt- 
ing us is that the party never can enjoy unity under Mr. 
BaYour’s leadership. You assure us in measured and pointed 
language that this fear is groundless, that past causes of dis- 
wiion will not recur, and that we may look forward to 
leadership which will unite us all. A very long experience of 
the Spectator teaches me that you generally have good reason 
when you adept that tone ; and I feel that Unionists who have 
been puzzled or despondent of late will do well to accept 
frankly the cheering prospect you place before them. 

In truth, there ought not to be any Unionist depression, for, 
rightly observed, the omens are singularly favourable. The 
Government are at this moment in a more difficult and 
dangerous position than they have ever been in since they 
took office nearly six years ago. They manage to conceal it 
from day to day by adroitness and audacity, always keeping 
every faction too busy with their own particular affairs to take 
alarm at the real situation of the party as a whole. But 
Ministers know that they have over-presumed on the dissen- 
sions sud irresolution of their opponents, and the shrewder 
among their managers are counting the hours before the 
prorogation, lest a determined rally of the Unionists should 
overthrow all their plans and bring the Administration to the 
verge of ruin before the end of the present Session. 

_ Such a rally is perfectly possible and is certain of success 
if skilfully designed and carried through with inflexible, 
inexorable strength of purpose. But it must be decided on 
atonce within the next few days, and the decision must be 
clearly and boldly announced to the party, through all avail- 
able channels, on the personal authority of the Unionist 
leaders in both Houses of Parliament. The less wire- 
pulling or tactics and the less discussion the better. 
There must be no further pretence of tinkering the 
crazy wreck of the Insurance Bill. The Opposition must vote 
*gainst it in full force at every stage in the House of Commons, 
and the Unionist peers must take their courage in both hands 
and reject it by the largest majority they can possibly muster. 
They need have no compunction, no qualms of conscience. 

Bill is irretrievably bad. If the Lords debated it for 
three months they could not make it fit to become law. To 
expect them to lick it into shape in three days is nonsense. 

tduty towards such a crude mass of hasty legislation, 





sent up to them just before Christmas, is plain. They must 
not hesitate to lay it aside, else what is the use of the power 
of revision and delay remaining to them under the Parliament 
Act? 

If this policy were adopted promptly and without shadow 
of turning, the Unionist Party would become a solid unit in 
twenty-four hours, and there would be little fear of Home 
Rule or Disestablishment next year or at any time before the 
next General Election.—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. 





(To tue Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.”} 

Srr,—I heartily agree with you that it is useless to cry over 
spilt milk. I will add another proverb: “It is ill swapping 
horses when crossing a stream.” But neither proverb forbids 
those who have suffered in the past to take lessons how to 
ward off worse suffering in the immediate future. You are 
quite right in saying that unity is the first need of the 
Unionist Party, but unity to what end? To the end, surely, 
that the Radical-Socialist-Separatist Coalition may be turned 
out of office—that the Radical-Socialist-Separatist Coalition 
may no longer dominate what we still ironically call the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. Ironically, I say, for 
already there is no Parliament, and no man knows how long 
there may be a United Kingdom. A change of Government is 
therefore what Unionist leaders should aim at, and that 
there may be a change of Government, Unionist leaders and 
Unionist electoral agents and organizers should aim at a 
change in electoral opinion. For this reason I welcome not 
only such articles as yours of Saturday 4th on the Home Rule 
Mystery, but also that of the same date on the Insurance 
Bill Muddle. I suspect that, whatever Irish Unionists may 
think, the English working man is much more concerned 
about his own insurance against sickness and unemployment 
than he is about Irish Customs and Excise, and that he never 
troubles his head about the Ne Temere Decree or the boy- 
cotting of “land-grabbers.” With all deference to the opinion 
of those who are better informed than myself, I cannot help 
thinking that the voters who turn the scale really care more 
for so-called social reforms, such as the Insurance Bill 
claims to be, than they do about any constitutional or purely 
political question. You yourself, I gather, think that the 
election of 1906 was lost by the Unionists because Tariff, 
Reform was made too prominent an item of Unionist policy 
and the electors could not be persuaded that Tariff Reform 
did not mean dear food. I mention this as an illustration 
merely, my point being that Unionists ought, in dealing with 
English constituencies, to aim at proving that measures such 
as the Insurance Bill are in reality no social reforms at all, 
and that in showing their defects the Unionist is not behaving 
as an enemy of the people, while the Radical-Socialist-Sepa- 
ratist is really an enemy, though masquerading as a friend. 

I am quite well aware of the difficulty which besets the 
policy I am advocating, but “any stick is good enough.” I 
began by quoting proverbs, so may be permitted to go on. 
My idea is that if you argue with a working-class voter on the 
ground that Home Rule is financially impracticable—that it 
will put one-third of Ireland under the heel of the other two- 
thirds—nay, even if you urge that under Home Rule a foreign 
invader could set up a Pretoria at Dublin and a Ladysmith at 
Liverpool, the voter might say, “ What care I!” Insurance 
against “sickness, or against slackness of work, is more to me 
than Irish finance or the freedom of the Irish minority, or 
even than the danger of Ladysmith at Liverpool!” But 
make him see that the Radical-Socialist-Separatist ring is 
throwing dust in his eyes that it may lead him by the nose— 
and then wait and see. 

I am not advocating silence on the burning questions of 
Home Rule and its results. If age and other hindrances did 
not stand in my way,I should offer my services, for what 
they may be worth, to our propaganda in Britain, and should 
not fail to dwell upon the Irish aspect of matters. But I 
should not leave the other undone, and this is why I trespass 
on your space. The battle must be fought on British ground, 
and it must be fought with British weapons. Unionists— 
Irish or English—must show that Radical -Socialist- 
Separatists are as bad in the capacity of so-called social 
reformers as they are in the capacity of political and con- 
stitutional revolutionaries, that they are likely to do as much 
mischief by their social policy as they have already done by 
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their revolutionary devices. Heaven graut that it be not irre- 
parable !—I am, Sir, &c., Sans CHANGER. 

{ We have retained these letters on ‘‘Mr. Balfour’s Leader- 
ship,” as their interest is not really impaired by the fact of 
his resignation.— Ep. Spectator.]} 





TARIFF REFORM AND THE REFERENDUM. 
[To tee Epiron oy tux “ Srscrator.”} 
Srr,—The following extract from Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
speech at the dinner of the Tariff Reform League may be 
assumed to end the connexion between the two subjects which 
_ptand at the head of this letter. This is the first disastrous 
result of Mr. Balfour’s resignation of the leadership. 


“Mr. Austen Chamberlain, responding, observed that Tariff 
Reform had become identified with the Unionist Party, and what- 
ever be the succession to the leadership of the party in the House 
of Commons, whatever be their fortunes in the fight, by that 
policy in its fullest extent and over the whole field the party 
would stand or fall. Never had any question been more 

atiently and persistently put before the electors. It had 

sen discussed on every Unionist platform throughout the length 
and breadth of the land; every man and woman knew what they 
would do when they were returned to power. Without need for 
further mandate, sanction, or approbation, the moment a Unionist 
Government was returned to power it would set about putting 
their Tariff Reform propaganda, their principles of Imperial 
preference, and fair and equal treatment for our own people into 
statutory form, and would place these things without any delay 
and without any qualification on the Statute Book of the 
country.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 8. R. H. 





LABOUR UNREST: A PLEA FOR A CLEARER AND 
BETTER DIAGNOSIS. 
[To rue Eprron or tes “Sprcraton.”} 
Srr,—It is a commonplace that the world is suffering from 
malaise. This fact cannot fail to impress itself upon the 
intelligence of anyone who reads the head-lines of a daily 
newspaper. The plain man who sometimes thinks will add 
that the nerves of the world have been on edge ever since the 
South African War. The causes of world-wide unrest, it must 
be conceded by the most cocksure scientist, are elemental and 
largely, if not wholly, beyond our ken; but as a practical nation 
the effects of such unrest concern us very closely. It may be 
asked whether any attempt is being made to probe the mani- 
festations of Nature’s murmurings which have displayed 
themselves in England. I must confess I know of no such 
attempt. The looting of Tonypandy, the mad hysteria of the 
suffragists in Downing Street, the Sidney Street affray, 
the recent strikes entailing the fatal use of ball car- 
tridge at Lilanelly and Liverpool, form a chain of 
incidents each of which may give us pause as to whether 
such happenings should be inevitable in England in 1911. 
For the moment there is a lull, but another storm of “indus- 
trial” disorder may burst at any moment. If there is a lesson 
to be learnt from the past it is that the forces of anarchy 
give no warning that they are about to break loose. The 
wreck of Tonypandy, the attack upon Mr. Asquith’s house in 
Downing Street, the insensate destruction at Llanelly, the 
Sunday riot in Liverpool, and the attack a few days later 
upon the prison van which compelled the soldiers to fire 
upon the mob were evil inspirations of the moment—not 
deep-laid plots. Is it not worth while to study the psychology 
of those people who are liable to be swept by a gust of pas- 
sion into actions which have in some cases recalled to eye- 
witnesses the scenes of the French Revolution, to estimate 
their numbers and to take steps to save them and the country 
from themselves? A warship lay in the Mersey with her 
searchlight playing on the docks, a brigade of infantry, two 
regiments of cavalry, and thousands of police seemed to those 
on the spot a force which might prove quite inadequate for 
the by no means remote contingencies which threatened. 
Rightly or wrongly, the peace of Europe was held to hinge upon 
the termination of such astate of affairs. Al) thie is now for- 
gotten. Public opinion, we are told, would be so strong 
against a repetition of the performance. If the worthy people 
who with such fatal facility hug the delusion that the righteous 
indignation which they express in armchair or train is an 
effective curb to the forces of anarchy could once hear the 
blood-curdling yells of a savage and unbalanced mob they 
might feel a wholesome apprehension. It is easy to say that 
the scenes which have disgraced our country ip the last year, 





and which caused spectators to rub their e 
they could be in England, are due to booliganion, enna it 
mass of the people are law-abiding and reasonable. Ti 
be true, but it is equally true that the hooligan leaven 
unpleasantly large number of people, who should know ond 
but who have not sufficient moral equilibrium, to = 
mass, inspired for the time being by ill-omened im ina 
Hooligans made the newspaper boys’ strike in ba 
occasion for the destruction of some thousands of m the 
worth of property, with its attendant casualties, ph 
collision of the rioters with the forces of law and order 
subtle influence which seems to draw together affinitig 
among the criminal and ignorant more quickly and gy. 
tainly than among the sophisticated was causing tram 
: ps 

and vagabonds to concentrate on Liverpool in the 
vague expectation of securing some prey. The term “ hoo. 
gan” is not properly understood. It should be extendeg to 
embrace both sexes and all ages. There are forty thousand, 
old and young, male and female, which come under this 
definition in Liverpool. The hooligans are the allies of & pro. 
portion of the working classes who care little for their bond, 
and who will only follow a leader who is nothing more thay . 
gramophone which voices their crude desires. The nomiml 
leaders of the working classes were as much staggered by the 
unexpected excesses of their so-called followers as were the 
general public. They probably can guess no better than out- 
siders what is likely to happen in the future. But it is not 
necessary to remain so much in the dark as we are at present, 
It should be possible to estimate approximately the number of 
the hooligans and of those among the various working classes 
who may be expected to enter into partnership with then 
when opportunity arises. It should be possible to gange the 
extent of the human material which is so benighted or volatile 
as to become on occasions a menace to the security of 
the State, and a close study of this material should 
suggest a method of dealing with it. If, as we all hope, the 
mischievous section—‘ Vice rumbles in a noisy car”—is 4 
comparatively small proportion of the community let us have 
adequate ground for the faith that is in us, and if it is unfor. 
tunately unfounded let us abandon it and face the facts. At 
present our heads are in the sand. A systematic and scientific 
study of the extent and psychology of the so-called labow 
unrest remains to be undertaken. It is not an investigation 
which might hold out attractions to the Government, but that 
is no reason why the Press should not enlighten us oma 
subject of painful interest about which there is much dis- 
agreement and confusion of thought, and the authorities upon 
which have had their judgments rudely shaken. The diffusion 
of light would dispel much mischievous nonsense which is 
talked and written upon the subject. Let us know the 
numbers and see into the mind of the hooligan and his partner 
in disorder. When we do, it will be better both for them and 
for us others.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 

[We agree with “ Z’s” warning and also with his plea for 
what Burton, were he alive, might have called an anatomy of 
hooliganism. Revolutions of the bad kind have never been 
made by the majority, but always by a small minority who 
have usurped power through the mobilization and employment 
of that standing army of disorder which we term the booligan 
class. Till there is a correct diagnosis there can be no effective 
remedy. Therefore we welcome any suggestion for a careful 
diagnosis of hooliganism.—Ep. Spectator. } 





WARLIKE PICKETING. 
[To tam Eprron oy tas “Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—If a section of railway men decide early next month to 
“withdraw their labour,” there is still time for the Gover 
ment so to amend existing laws that those who desire to go on 
working can then no longer be intimidated with impunity. 

In a previous letter I have tried to show that the limitation 
of the number of picketers to two at any one exit and a pro- 
vision that they must wear conspicuous badges would make it 
easy for the police to identify them and ensure @ conviction if 
they had committed intimidation. But we have still to deal 
with the intimidation by crowds. 

Any person guilty of a disturbance of the public peace m4) 
be apprehended at the time without a warrant, but no we 
however quarrelsome or threatening, render the offender liable 
to arrest, nor does obstruction of the highway. A prosee™ 
tion by way of summons is only feasible if the sm 
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—— . 
address of the offender are known, and as he 
aa titled to refuse to give these, even if the police have 
rors him out from the crowd, it will be clear that the law 
~ prevent obstruction can seldom be enforced, and is 
therefore unreal. Noalteration in its wording seems neces- 
but it can only be efficient if a change is made in the 
= ure of bringing the offender before a court of summary 
jurisdiction. If he refuses to come voluntarily he should be 


Teas seem a serious innovation to empower the police to 
arrest without warrant, but I venture to submit that under 
certain epnditions of time and place this course could be 
taken without dangerous infringement of the liberty of the 
- <n is admitted in the Riot Act, any persons con- 
tinuing together riotously for one hour after the proclamation 

‘no liable to arrest for felony, and it rests with one justice 
to decide whether and when this exceptional law shall come 
jnto force. 

I suggest that when a chief constable makes an affidavit 
that he has been unable, owing to the presence of crowds, to 
protect individuals from intimidation, and the Watch Com- 
mittee, or the corresponding body in counties, agrees that 

ial measures should be taken to prevent the assembly of 
crowds, then the justices should meet and be empowered to 
proclaim that, wherever twelve persons have assembled on a 
highway and continue together after being ordered to dis- 
perse by a constable, any one or all may be arrested for 
obstruction and taken tothe nearest police station, where 
they shall be released on their own bail as soon as the officer 
in charge is satisfied that their correct names and addresses 
are known. A summons for obstruction would follow in due 
course, and the maximum fine of forty shillings would prove 
sufficiently deterrent in future to those who now so often in 
fact, if not always with intention, interfere with the liberty of 
others by helping to form a crowd in times of disorder.—I am, 


G. J. J. H 





FREEDOM AND TRADITION IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
[To tae Epiror or tue “Spectator.” | 
§1z,—Will you allow me to call your readers’ attention to 
some recent important developments in the battle now raging 
in the Church of England between freedom and tradition ? 
As the argument proceeds the issue becomes clear. And it is 
essential that the principles at stake should be distinguished 
from the question of the truth of the particular views held by 
individuals of the Modernist or Liberal faith. 

All Christians agree that the Church exists to bear witness 
toarevelation. But the recent pronouncements of the Arch- 
bishop of York and the Bishop of Hull at York, and of the 
Bishop of Winchester in the Nineteenth Century, show 
that the ultimate disagreement concerns the nature of that 
revelation, and consequently the manner of its witness by 
the Church of Christ. The emphatic sympathy expressed 
in these utterances with thinkers and truth-seekers must 
not blind us to the fact that a theory of revelation is 
implied which is bound to make its holders oppose a thorough 
application of modern methods of research to the New Testa- 
ment and the Creeds. We are reminded of the corporate life 
of the Church and hence of its corporate witness to the truth 
once for all delivered to the saints or gradually determined 
by the authority of the Church. But surely the question at 
lasue is just here: What is this truth or revelation? Is it a 
Life and a Spirit and a Truth about God revealed in the 
life, and by the Spirit, of Jesus? Or is it a set of 
certain forms in which men have sought to express this 
esseatial Christian experience ? It is amazing to some of 
t@ who believe that the Holy Spirit is continually 
giving men a fuller knowledge of the truth that we should 
be told that the Church is not a society organized for the 
Purpose of inquiring into truth. It is hard to imagine with 
Bishop Taibet how “the Spirit breathed into a common life” 
unless He first breathed into individual lives. Surely we must 
admit that what the Bishop of Hull calls “the authoritative 
explanation of the Church ” bad its origin in the minds of a 
few, perhaps one, of its scholars. If we believe in the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit shall we not have the courage to 
believe that the doctrines that reason made at the bidding of 
*rperience may safely be left to “the sifting of individual 





opinions”? If, on the contrary, we believe in a corporate 
witness to a body of doctrines, then the Archbishop of York's 
dictum naturally follows. We must have thinkers, but withia 
certain limits. Bishop Talbot's action is also consistent, 
because Mr. Thompson's teaching has broken the uniformity 
of belief and “the corporate witness.” But if we believe, as 
Bishop Talbot himself says, that “ the burden” of our witness 
“is Jesus Christ as He has Himself by His Spirit taught His 
people to understand Him,” must we not listen to His message 
to the Churches to-day and demand an unbroken corporate 
witness, not of uniform belief or manner of expression, but of 
lives visibly moulded by the mind and power of the Incarnate 
Son ?—I am, Sir, &c., CavVENDISH Moxon. 
2 Heathfield Road, South Croydon. 





THE ANCIENT FUNDS OF THE WELSH CHURCH. 
(To raz Eprrog or trax “ Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—May I through your columns put certain propositions 

to those who are interested in this subject P 

1. Disestablishment is a question of legal justice and 
religious progress. Before the law all Churches must be 
equal. Nothing can stand against the plain justice of this 
demand. Now that the contention has been surrendered that 
there is only one Church which represents Christianity, and 
only one whose ministrations are necessary to eternal salva- 
tion, there is no argument which can be urged, even on the 
platform of the Bible Society, by a bishop with any chance of 
popular acceptance. 

2. The legal claim that Parliament may deal with endow- 
ments left for religious purposes has been made good. Mr. 
Ellis Griffiths may be left to deal with anyone who seeks to 
meet him on that ground. An overwhelming weight of argu- 
ment and precedent is on his side, and in his hands it will be 
well marshalled and skilfully used. 

3. But there remains another question. Parliament has 
the right to do what it will with religious endowments, but 
what does the Christian public of England and Wales want 
to do with them? What uses will best serve the purpose of 
national and religious life at present? I want to put in a 
plea that they should be devoted to definitely religious but 
non-sectarian and interdenominational objects. I may have 
been unfortunate in my experience, but Ido not know any con- 
structive Christian work in England which is not suffering at 
the present time from want of funds. All scholarly study, 
mental discipline, all serious religious education, spiritual 
culture, historical investigation, and theological inquiry have 
to be carried out under difficulties which make them killing 
burdens for those who undertake them. The Universities are 
paralysed by having to regard themselves as the close breed- 
ing-ground of a domesticated clergy. The Churches are 
jealous and suspicious of any claims on a minister's time 
which interfere with tea-meetings and the collection of sub- 
scriptions. Meanwhile spiritual destitution, religious con- 
fusion, and economic unrest are upon us like a flood. There 
never was atime when clear guidance was more needed as to 
the Christian views of property and ownership—life and 
labour—competition and co-operation, personal and social 
ideals. Never have we so much needed definite public teach- 
ing about the Bible, the nature of Christian truth, the results 
of historical investigation as to the meaning of the Christian 
Church. 

I want to plead with Mr. Ellis Griffiths and his friends to 
seize the opportunity for doing an act of service to religion as 
well as an act of justice to his compatriots by restoring on @ 
liberal and non-sectarian scale an institution which was once 
a mighty power in England—I mean the lectureship on 
religious subjects such as obtained so largely in Reformation 
times. 

Whatever progress England made at the Reformation was 
largely due to such lectureships—popular in aim and method, 
but devout and scholarly in substance and value. Every 
penny that can be rescued from the endowments of a sectarian 
Welsh Church could be well used for work connected with the 
presentation of the Christian religion in its theological, philo- 
sophical, ethical, or social aspects for the assessment of 
textual or historical research or for some aspect of the 
Christian message which is now the need of the many but the 
privilege of the few. 

If Wales would do this it would stimulate the finest instincts 
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of the Celt. It would put stability and knowledge behind the 
Welsh enthusiasm for religion, and it would afford a valuable 
precedent for the nationalization of certain other endowments 
when their time comes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
DuGaLp MacrapYeEn. 

[We cannot but commend the fine spirit in which Dr. 
Macfadyen writes, but we must protest against his suggestion 
that all the Churches are not equal before the law. The 
Established Church is entrusted by the State with certain 
duties of representing the nation on the spiritual side, but this 
does not imply that all the Churches are not equal before the 
law. The administration of the nation on the secular side is 
given to the Civil Servants, but this does not place non-Civil 
Servants in a position of legal inferiority. The National 
Church has no privileges which infringe the legal rights of 
Nonconformists.—Ep. Spectator.] 





BOYS FOR COLONIAL FARMS. 
[To tue Epiror oy tue “Srxctator.”’] 


Srr,—On August 27th, 1910, you kindly inserted a letter 
from me on the above subject, which resulted in £800 being 
subscribed to enable a party of fifty working lads from 
London and Liverpool to be placed on farms in New Zealand. 
They have so fully proved their suitableness for this class of 
work that Mr. J. G. Wilson, the Dominion President of the 
Farmers’ Union, has written to say that a thousand could be 
absorbed in New Zealand, and the employers consi’er that 
town lads are quite as suitable as the Colonial or country-born 
for farm work, and that they are good workers, active, quick, 
and willing. 

The Secretary for Labour in Wellington was the formally 
constituted guardian of the lads, and apprenticed them to 
selected farmers for three years at graduated wages, in addition 
to board, lodging, clothing, and instruction. Under the in- 
dentures the wages—except 1s. a week pocket money—are 
banked by the employer in the name of the Secretary for 
Labour as trustee for each lad, and the repayment of the 
amount of the reduced fare (£10) is a first charge thereon. At 
the end of three years they should each have an average of £80 
or £90 to their credit, to which they can add further savings 
until they have sufficient to take up land on their own account. 
The boys have to report each month to the Secretary for 
Labour on stamped addressed letter-cards, supplied by him, 
to which he replies. Any complaint of either the employer or 
employed is promptly inquired into by officers of the Labour 
Department, and, if necessary, the lad is transferred. 

The lads find the work on a farm far more interesting and 
less monotonous than their former occupations, and have 
evinced no inclination to drift up to the towns. They write, 
for example :— 

I like the country as if I had been in it all my lifetime, and I 
mean to stay in it and see if I can’t have a farm of my own. 

New Zealand is a very beautiful country, and the climate suits 
me toa“T.” I have every opportunity of getting on, and shall 
try my best to do so. 

I am in as good a situation asa fellow could wish for. We have 
very good food, and the people are all good Britishers. 

I like my place very well. My employer treats me like one of 
his own family. 

It is a fine place here, The bosses are all right. Plenty to eat 
and drink, and not overworked. 

New Zealand is 7 a ripping country, and the people also. 

I like New Zealand. It is a very fine place, but it is a lot 
quieter than London. 

I have got a very good and kind master, 
splendid. 

My boss is ever willing to teach me anything. New Zealand 
suits me up to the hilt. 

The last five months I have been out here has seemed to be no 
longer than a Saturday night in the butcher’s shop I used to work 
in in the Old Country. As to food, why a man that is worth 
thousands of pounds cannot have any better than I get. 

New Zealand farm life is what I call ripping fine, and I have 
never been so well fed before. I wouldn’t go home again not for 
a pension. 

I would much rather be out here than living in the Old Country. 
My employer is very good to me. 

Tf all the fellows have got as good a master as I have the scheme 
will be a success. 

The experiences of the experiment have shown that the 
younger boys settle more readily than older lads, that those 
of the shopkeeping and artisan classes are quite as satisfactory 
as those whose previous experience bas been hard and rough, 
that supervision on the voyage is as essential for lads as for 
female emigrants, and that Government Departments are the 
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most satisfactory form of rdianship, - 
disinterested and SA oe have the pti 7 
available for supervision and inspection. 

‘The extension of the movement to other parts of the Eup; 
is impending, and there is nothing to prevent girls from bein 
similarly apprenticed to their mistresses for domestic ~~ 
vice. 

The British Government have a vast machinery of Boan! 
of Guardians, Distress Committees, and Labour Exe { 
but confine their efforts to providing the greatest need of ths 
Colonies—population—to the unemployed and paupers, } 
lads accept employment at low wages or break the 
qualifying year of residence in London by taking a tem 
situation in the provinces, they are refused assistanee, This 
course of procedure is unjust alike to the willing worker ana 
to the oversea dominions. I would therefore appeal to your 
readers to again help the movement, to give the actual) 
working lads a chance, especially as they leave their Situations 
to others. 

A report on the experiment with notes on other phases of 
Imperial migration has just been issued, and copies may be 
obtained of the Central Emigration Board, Surrey Street 
Strand, W.C. (to which the scheme is affiliated) or tion 
myself, either of whom will be pleased to receive subscriptions 
for this Imperial object.—I am, Sir, &c. 

26 Oriental Street, Poplar, E. Tuos. E. Szpewicx, 





COLLEY HILL, REIGATE. 
(To tue Epirron ov THE “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—May I enforce the appeal already made in your colamny 
on behalf of the purchase for the public of this magnificent tract 
of the North Downs? Colley Hill is the name of the semicircle 
of down which rises to the north-west of the town of Reigate, 
and is approached from the south by the long level road over 
Walton Heath. The view from the edge of the ridge, mor 
than 700 feet above the sea, is one of the most striking in the 
Home Counties. The Weald, with Reigate in the foreground, 
lies immediately below; to the west extend the wide hollows, 
bold prominences, and white chalk-pits of the North Downs, 
dotted here and there with scattered juniper bushes and thick 
clumps of beech, while in the distance rise the heights of Ash. 
down forest, and, still more remote, the southern rampart of 
the Weald country, the South Downs. The summit of Colley 
Hill is within half an hour's walk of the centre of Reigate,and 
its grand contours are the dominating feature of the town. 

Colley Hill, consisting of nearly sixty acres, bas been 
offered to the National Trust for £7,500. The option expires 
in February next, and so far the amount collected is compar 
tively small. The value of the offer is enbanced by the fact 
that an adjoining hillside has already been presented to the 
town, so that the two tracts together will form a considerable 
acreage, and their preservation will ensure to Reigate in per- 
manence its setting of open down. Colley Hill isnot common 
land; it is private property; and there cannot be a doubt 
that it presents several most desirable building sites—sites 
of the kind most popular at the present day, when many 
persons like to place their houses on the sky-line of a ridge. 
The alternative to the purchase of Colley Hill will therefore 
be its enclosure and the appearance of red-brick houses on its 
summit. The price asked is moderate, and ata recent meet. 
ing of influential inhabitants lately held at Reigate Priory 
the purchase was warmly commended. In the hope of en- 
listing the sympathy of a wider circle, the circle of all who 
feel the importance of preserving for the London of to-day 
and the London of the future free access to the noble hills 
with which the capital is so fortunately endowed on ber 
southern side, I venture to ask a place in your columns.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Rosert HvunNTER, 
Chairman, Executive Committee National Trust 
25 Victoria Street, 8.W. 





PORTINSCALE BRIDGE. 

[To rue Eprror or rae “ Srecrator.”} : 
Srr,—The courtesy and common sense of the Council prevailed 
last week, and the question of building a new bridge at the 
cost of £4,000, instead of grouting the present structure an 
improving its gradient, was referred back until a local inquiry 
has been held. This decision went much against the grain 
the Highway Committee, who declared that they had quite 


made up their minds on the matter, and that no further 
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[a 
inquiry could alter them. They protested that such delay 
would only increase the agitation through the Press in favour 
of saving the old bridge. They might have added in saving 
also the charm of the district and the pockets of the rate- 
payers. The protagonist for the new bridge went out of his 
way to suggest that those who, from an artistic point of view, 
desired to save the bridge were not, perhaps, of the most 
importance to the county, and brought a charge against them 
that their object was to make Keswick and district the play- 
ground of the north of England, and that they were opposed 
to the industrial development of the neighbourhood. It was 
a foolish charge because, as one of the Councillors pointed out, 
Keswick gets its living by being the playground of England. 
My object in writing to you is to protest against the 
subsequent resolutions of the Council, to whom I am grateful 
for having deferred a decision of the matter, that at the 
adjourned local inquiry experts should not be allowed a hear- 
ing, and that the evidence of visitors who are not Cumberland 
ratepayers should be ruled out of court. Shoals of letters 
from all parts of Britain had been received; an urgent tele- 
gram was sent by Mr. Francis Fox, the engineer, stating that 
the fact of there being some wood in the foundations of the 
old bridge in no way interfered, as had been rumoured, with the 
efficiency of the grouting process; that both at Winchester 
Cathedral, Hull Church, and the Brig of Ayr such wood was 
present and removed and replaced with stone. Further, there 
would be no difficulty in recessing the parapet above the cut- 
water of the central pier and abutment for the convenience 
of foot passengers if so desired; he much regretted that 
the Highway Committee had not tested the Grange Bridge 
which he had grouted, and he urged that, in justice to him- 
self, this should be done. He cannot now by the Council's 
decision appear in person at the inquiry. But the most 
unfortunate feature of the resolution of the Council was 
that, notwithstanding that it has been proved up to the 
hilt that a large outside public care intensely to save the 
bridge, they also will be debarred from being present unless 
they are Cumberland ratepayers. It is this public who, by 
coming into the district because of the charm of its scenery, 
of which this venerable old Portinscale Bridge isa part, enable 
the district largely to get its livelihood, and by leaving its 
money at Keswick indirectly benefits the whole county by the 
fact of that money’s circulation. I have no alternative but to 
urge all those who frequent the district outside the county 
to let me know by letter or postcard what their feeling 
is on the matter, especially if they have stayed at 
Portinseale, at the hotel or in lodgings, for such a time as to 
beable to speak from experience of the bridge and its capacity 
for traffic.—I am, Sir, &c., H. D. RAwnsLey. 
Abbey, Carlisle. 





MR. MUNRO AND CHILDREN. 
|To rue Eprror or tue “Srectaror.” | 
Srr,— May I be allowed to make one criticism on the otherwise 
admirable review of ‘‘The Chronicles of Clovis” in the 
Spectator of last week ? Therein Mr. Munro is charged with 
heartlessness towards children; a charge which seems to me 
hardly fair. Certainly his attitude towards them is not the 
attitude that is fashionable in the literature of the day. But 
evanescent literary fashions are no part of literary criteria. 

The fact is that our views on the matter need to be revised. 
We have plunged into the higher Peter Pantheism at the 
bidding of hard-headed Celts, who realize, to our cost, that 
sentimentality is always profitable with soft-hearted Saxons. 
Children in books and on the stage are treated with mercy 
not too obviously tainted with justice. And parents who have 
made school delightful to their sons and daughters senti- 
mentalize happily over the creatures of Mr. J. M. Barrie and 
Mr. Kenneth Grahame and their kind. 

Mr. Munro is somewhat emphatically not a sentimentalist. 
But in “Sredni Vashtar” there is one of the happiest and 
most sympathetic portraits of a child that have ever been 
drawn. Conradin is not a “nice child”; that in all gratitude 
I admit. Yet he is as much the true realization of the 
natural child under the stress of ordinary life as Wendy is 
the false idealization of the artificial child under the pro- 
tection of a ready-made St. John’s Wood faéry. The difference 
between Conradin and Wendy is the difference between child- 
like consciousness of self and childish self-consciousness. 
Children, by the way, are not childish: they very wisely leave 





childishness to their elders who invented the insulting term. 
It is the difference between the portrait of the Infanta 
Margarita and “ Bubbles.” Parents and guardians who see 
themselves as the Darlings will not like Conradin, but if they 
have any conscience they will with shame recognize Mrs. 
de Ropp. 

But I fear your amiable critic is really shocked by the 
incident of the hyena, which harassed the slumbers of many 
correspondents of a staid evening paper. But does this show 
more heartlessness than the dreadful fate of Captain Hook, 
one of Mr. Barrie’s most admired touches ? 

Clovis again was not affected as the perfect Wendyite would 
doubtless have been by the disappearance of the Momeby baby. 
But I ask, though I do not expect a sincere reply: To whom 
but its parents, who are, after all, to blame, is a child of that 
age anything but an uninteresting nuisance or the object of 
scientific experiment ? 

We are accustomed to treat grown men and women in 
literature much as we treat them in life. Towards children 
we have two attitudes, both false. It is surely time to give up 
regarding them as angels on the stage and devils in the 
drawing-room. 

Apolegizing for the length of this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

86 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. Evatne C. Perrin. 

[ We are no sentimentalists about either children or grown- 
up people, Lut our correspondent is writing pure nonsense 
when he writes of a small baby being “an uninteresting 
nuisance” to all but its parents. Where has he lived never 
to have seen the devotion that the majority of healthy and 
normal girls feel and show towards babies? There are also 
plenty of men, young and old, whose hearts are moved in 
something of the same way when they see a baby langh to 
greet its mother, or even when the pool shows "0 ripples 
of pleasure or alarm, and the child sits serene ang indifferent 
as a Buddha.—Ep. Spectator. } 





AD MATREM. 

[To rue Eprron or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—The week before last Iwas tempted to send you the 
lines from Pope beginning “Me let the tender office long 
engage,” but on turning them up I came across a criticism 
which made me refrain. The correspondent who quoted the 
lines in your issue of November 4th and other readers may 
be interested in what Leslie Stephen says of these very 
lines :— 

“We should perhaps like to forget that the really exquisite 
and touching lines in which he speaks of his mother had been so 
carefully elaborated. If there are more tender and exquisitely 
expressed lines in the language I know not where to find them ; 
and yet again I should be glad not to be reminded by a cruel 
commentator that poor Mrs. Pope had been dead for two years 
when they were published, and that even this touching effusion 
has therefore a taint of dramatic affectation. ... ‘'o me, I confess, 
it seems most probable, though at first sight incredible, that these 
utterances were thoroughly sincere for the moment. I fancy that 
under Pope’s elaborate masks of hypocrisy and mystification there 
was a heart always abnormally sensitive.” 

But perhaps, with Leslie Stephen, your readers might also 
“like to forget.”—I am, Sir, X&c., R. F. 

Arnheim, Bournemouth. 

[Pope constantly kept detached fragments of verse by him 
for some time before he incorporated them in one of bis longer 
poems, and, consequently, before he published them. May not 
this be the explanation of the “ dramatic affection” ? There's, 
we believe, plenty of external evidence of Pope's devotion to 
his mother. Did he not quarrel with Voltaire for using languige 
before Mrs. Pope which the poet thought insulting and 
offensive —Ep. Spectator. ] 





“CURIOSA FELICITAS.” 

[To rae Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—Petronius’ dictum upon the style of Horace is surely as 
baffling to the would-be translator as many of the great poet’s 
own phrases will always be. But“ W. L.” in your last issue 
tempts us to propose some alternative translation of the words 
to those which he offers; and when one has once set forth 
upon the task it seems impossible to turn back, and, like a 
Blondin upon his high rope, one must cross or perish upon 
the perilous way. Well, then, will “ Horace’s elaborate charm” 
serve as an English rendering of the conflicting ideas so tersely 
united in the Latin original? “Consummate charm” occurs 
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to me also, but “consummate” would suggest the finished 
product of the poet’s art rather than the process by which he 
achieved it.—I am, Sir, &c., HA. OG. 


[To rue Eviron or tae “Sprecrator,”’] 
Sir,—There is, it appears evident, a strong suggestion of 
“luck” in “ felicitas,” and as clear an idea of burrowing for 
mots justes in “curiosa” ; and in an English translation the 
burden of conveying both meanings must fall upon the 
word rendering “curiosa,” as “felicitas” is more or less 
standardized into “felicity” or “happiness” of expression. 
For “curiosa,” then, “ingenious” seems a fair translation— 
it has at once an air of intricacy and of light-come inspira- 
tion. The idea would be that Horace, as your correspondent 
points out, had in the paradoxical way of a genius flashes of 
learning.—I am, Sir, &c., J.M. Naeus JEFFRIES. 
Westover, Boscombe, Hants. 


(To tae Epiror or rare “ Srrcraror.”] 
Sir,—The following quotation, which I take from the 
“Imperial Dictionary” s.v. “Curious,” may possibly be of 
interest :— 
*“ Each ornament about her seemly lies, 
By curious chance, or careless art composed.” 
—Fairfaz. 
Words are the clothing of thought, and the context (intexto 
vestibus colore, &c.) seems to suggest that such an idea was in 
the poet’s mind. Though “careless art” is not a strict trans- 
lation, it expresses the “ studied abandon ” of curtosa felicitas. 
—I am, Sir, &., E. G, K. 





MARTIAL AND “MERUM.” 

{To tux Eprron or tux “Srecrator.””) 
Srr,—Surely the epigram “Callidus imposuit,” &c¢., which you 
quote in your review of Mr. Paul Nixon’s “Roman Wit” 
(Supp. Spectator, Nov. 4th) was best done into English by our 
own eighteenth-century poet, Gay, if I recollect rightly. Un- 
luckily I am unable to verify my quotation. The version 
ran thus :— 

“A landlord at Bath put upon me a queer hum, 
I asked him for punch and the dog gave me mere rum!’ 
Of course Martial knew no more of rum than of whisky, but 
Gay’s pun was a good one.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
AN OLD ScHOLAR. 





THE SECOND OF SEPTEMBER, 1792. 
[To tus Epirorn or tue “ Spectator,’’} 

Srr,—May I offer a belated protest against a poem which you 
published some weeks ago? It represents a woman of the 
French Revolution gloating over the sight and, still worse, 
over the taste of the blood of a guillotined man, apparently a 
discarded lover. As matter of physiology and morals, delight 
in blood for blood’s sake is a depraved, insane lust, connected 
with all that is foulest as well as with all that is most cruel. 
As matter of historical fact, it is only during the deepest of 
decadence that it has ever been known to prevail. Why, then, 
should the hospitality of the Spectator be afforded to a poem 
depicting it ? The writer, I trust, wrote dramatically. But 
surely there is a line to be drawn as to what may not be 
expressed in even a dramatic form, to be read by whoso comes 
upon it.—I am, Sir, &c., Episcorvs. 

{Of course the writer wrote dramatically. We cannot 
believe that the poem would encourage blood lust any more 
than the play of “King Lear” encourages the inhuman 
crimes of which Regan and Goneril were guilty.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





WOODPIGEONS’ LATE NESTING. 
[To raz Eprror or tux “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—In reply to your correspondent’s inquiry, about the end 
of September, 1898, a pair of woodpigeons built a nest and 
in November hatched and successfully reared two young birds 
im my acacia tree here. As far as I know they were the 
second pair known to nest in London, the first being a pair 
that built in a tree in the Green Park overhanging the pave- 
ment of Piccadilly—a fact which was called attention to in 
your columns at the time. Since then woodpigeons have 
several times nested in my acacia trees, once, if I remember 
right, as late as December and as early as January; but they 
have not done so now for several years past, owing, perhaps, 


| have declared war upon the master menace of the nation. 








taal. 
to the gradual decay of the trees. But they are ag fond as 
ever of eating my acacia blossoms, and when the fruit is ripe 
a dozen of them may be seen in my mulberry tree at a time, 
I noticed some in Paris a few years back in gardens near the 
Rue de Rivoli. I suppose they have discovered that in Paris, 
as in London, guns are not allowed.—I am, Sir, &., 

7 The Boltons, 8S. Kensington, S.W. H. R. Rexnoxps, 





ANTI-SOCIALIST UNION APPEAL. 
To THe Epiron oF THR “SrectaTor, |] 


Srr,—The results of the municipal elections prove beyond words 
that Socialism is spreading over the country like a deadly miasma, 

Three years ago we recognized that the disease had taken root, 
and that nothing but an organized national movement could saye 
the country from Socialist rule and the wholesale horrors in itg 
train. 

This grave menace engendered the Anti-Socialist Union of 
Great Britain. Our object is to make clear to the working people 
the chasms that exist between Socialist promises and Socialist 
government—between social reform and its blessings and Socialism 
and its terrors. In order to do this we have founded schools of 
Anti-Socialist thought in London and the provinces. Thonsands 
have passed through these schools ; thousands of men and women 
are now competent to meet the specious arguments of the Socialist 
orator. We have held this year over four hundred meetings a 
week. We have circulated and systematically distributed 
throughout the country many millions of pamphlets and leaflets, 
We have preached patriotism, true citizenship, and those ideals 
which make for the manhood of the race. 

Judged by the work of other political organizations we have 
achieved much, but judged by the work—the vast and far-reaching 
work which our mission involves—we have done but little. . 

We have taken upon our shoulders a mighty responsibility; we 
We are 
not ungrateful for the support we have received, but compared 
with the magnitude of our task and the colossal funds at the dis- 
posal of the Socialists it is totally inadequate. The Socialists 
hold between three and four thousand meetings a week. At each 
of these meetings the Monarchy is defamed and property is made 
a syronym for theft. The sufferings of the poor are ascribed to 
the wealth of the rich, and a Socialist State, invested with magie 
power and an inexhaustible exchequer, is held up as a panacea for 
all evils. 

The situation is desperate: a million Socialist voters, a diseon- 
tented proletariat with real grievances, nearly one hundred 
Socialist candidates pledged to tax property out of existence, and 
hundreds of thousands of workers flushed with the success of the 
recent strike ready to rise to a man at the bidding of the first 
professional mob-monger. 

In the face of these facts nothing can save the country from 
Socialist rule but immediate, vigorous, and concerted action. We 
are in a position to put into the field five hundred speakers to 
follow up Socialist demagogues and to lay bare their facts and 
figures. We can send an army of missionaries (who have passed 
through our schools) into the workshops and factories to appeal 
to the sound common sense of those who have not already been 
won over to the Socialist ranks. 

We have all the component parts of a mighty fighting machine 
—a machine whose power and efliciency depends upon the support 
we receive from the public. 

We appeal to every man and woman who recognizes the danger 
before the country to become a member of this Union and to sub- 
scribe to our funds as an insurance against national ruin. 

Cheques and postal orders should be sent to the Secretary, the 
Anti-Socialist Union of Great Britain, 58 and 60 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 8.W.—We are, Sir, <c., 

Craupe Lowruer, Chairman. 
Witrem Asatey, Vice-Chairman. 
Axsrincer, Hon. Treasurer. 





SECRET COMMISSIONS AND BRIBERY. 
[To rue Epiror or THe “SpectTa1oRr.”] 
Sir,—The Mansion House Conference, which was held under the 
presidency of the Lord Mayor of London, to further the efforts of 
the Secret Commissions and Bribery Prevention League, Incor- 
porated, in making known the Prevention of Corruption Act, 1906, 
and in enforcing its provisions, has resulted in many inquiries. It 
appears that the existence of the League, which has a considerable 
membership (the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry being President), is 
still unknown to many, and I shall be grateful if you will allow 
me to state that I shall be pleased to send full information about 
the League to any of your readers who may be interested.—I am, 
Sir, &e., THE SECRETARY. 
8 Oxford Court, Cannon Street, London, B.C 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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COURAGE. 
She has no need of sword or spear, 
She shelters in no guarded place, 
She watches danger drawing near, 
And fronts it with a smiling face. 


Not hers the dull, unseeing eye, 
Blind fury, and the lust of blood, 
Across her soul no tempests fly, 
No passions surge in angry flood. 
But clear as that great dome above 
Which frames the sun and hides the star, 
And quiet as the words of Love 
The motions of her spirit are. 


And ever following in her train 
Come two glad figures fair as she, 
One with his foot on vanquished pain, 
And one the foe of tyranny. 


Where’er the sons of men are found, 
And hearts aspire and deeds are done, 
There Courage walks on holy ground 
With Joy attained and Freedom won. 
B. Paut NEvMAN. 








ART. 
ee 
THE AMUSEMENTS OF LONDON. 
Since the Renaissance England has been singled out from 
other great European nations by her neglect of communal 
art and for her exclusive fostering of the studio picture—for 
ber concern, in short, for art as “portable property.” For 
this the prevailing religion and the conditions of climate offer 
ber reasonable excuses. Ata time when so much of our most 
valuable “portable property” of this kind is being carried 
over the Atlantic, it is surely appropriate that England 
should at last show unmistakable signs of a desire to produce 
and foster art of a public and immovable kind. In the past 
ten years nothing has been more obvious to the occasional 
visitor to London than the new passion for the exterior 
decoration of our buildings. Hardly a building now of any 
pretensions appears in our streets without its group of 
allegorical figures and clusters of Cupids. After long 
estrangement Architecture and Sculpture are embracing 
each other on every public building with fervour if not 
always with grace. To walk along Whiteball and the 
Strand in these days is to enjoy the most vital exhibi- 
tion of contemporary sculpture that London affords. 
Inside our buildings Painting and Architecture are not yet 
on such cordial terms, but there are many signs that the age 
has definitely closed when a railway company could express 
the general sense of the business community when it declined 
without thanks Watts’s offer to decorate, at his own expense, 
the hall of Euston Station. Mr. Frederick Shields’s decora- 
tions of the chapel in Bayswater, the new panels in the House 
of Lords, the mural decorations in the new Central Criminal 
Courts, and in town halls in Outer London, Mr. Brangwyn’s 
work in the Skinners’ Hall, and the characteristic paintings 
on the walls and ceilings of so many of our new commercial 
buildings are a few examples that come immediately to mind 
of the new spirit stirring amongst us. A beginning has 
even been made in the London County Council park tea-rooms 
(im several cases fine Georgian mansions), Mr. Henry Strachey 
some years ago leading the way by decorating the dining-room 
of the mansion used for that purpose at Brockwell Park. There 
is on foot an interesting scheme for a series of cartoons at the 
Chelsea Town Hall. Mr. Augustus John’s decoration for Sir 
Hugh Lane’s house in Chelsea is one of several indications 
that collectors are thinking of making their works of art an 
integral part of their houses. One of the most striking signs 
of the movement is drawing the curious to the Borough 
Polytechnic Institute, a brick building in that drab partly 


en region that lies immediately east of the Elephant and 
astle, 


and talent of Mr. Roger Fry and five of his friends. The 
paintings are done on some very thin fabric affixed to the 
walls. The effect of the whole is pale rather than bright. The 
figures in the cartoons are outlined and filled in with fat 
colour. There is nothing heavy or dull about the designs. 
Like or dislike them, you see that they enliven and, as it were, 
charge the room with a current of curious vitality. A profane 
philosopher supported dogmatic religion on the ground that 
it gave people something worth quarrelling about, and in this 
way what is called “ Post-Impressionist art” may be ac- 
counted a good thing, because, besides giving people something 


] to quarrel about, the quarrel goes right down into the very 


roots of esthetics, and makes even the most unthinking 
reconsider, not only what he likes, but also why he 
likes it. Since the Renaissance we have in mural decora- 
tion been largely concerned with the representative 
side of art. The mission of the Post-Impressionist seems 
to be to awaken us to its interpretative side and to the 
Philistine visitor the main part of the fun of the show is in 
observing the desperate efforts of a classically trained artist to 
be born again and to see things as a little child. There are 
seven cartoons intended to represent the “ Amusements of 
London.” London is shown on “ Hampstead Heath” (Mr. F. 
Etchells), “Bathing in the Serpentine” (Mr. Duncan Grant), 
“Paddling” (Mr. Albert Rothenstein), at ‘“‘The Zoo” (Mr. 
Roger Fry), “Sailing Boats” (Mr. B. Adeney), and at “ Foot- 
ball” (Mr. Duncan Grant), 


Mr. Roger Fry’s cartoon may contain an inner symbolism 
as it presents a child (of light?) offering a Post-Impressionist 
bun to a dubious elephant, who might be the British Public. 
A meditative giraffe rears its head unconcernedly into the 
heavens, and quite in the background is an Italian old master 
tree. “Rough-hue” them as he may, Mr. Fry’s conceptions 
have something persuasive and graceful that will through. The 
pose and faces of the figures on the back of the elephant are 
naively delightful, and the door that cuts through the pane! is 
used to add to the decorativeness of the cartoon. Altogether, 
if Mr. Fry will forgive me saying so, his cartoon is charming. 
But I am told that it is not yet a favourite in the Borough. 
Strictly speaking, there are yet no favourites. Mr. Albert 
Rothenstein’s “ Paddling” comes nearest to being one, but 
the attitude of the Borough towards it is rather like that of 
the horrible child in the ’bus who, after glaring hideously at 
the people on the opposite side, pointed his dirty finger 
at one passenger with these words, “I hate that one least.” 
Mr. Rothenstein’s children are strikingly grouped, and 
although their naughtiness and even something of the nasti- 
ness of childhood is there, the effect is somehow conventional 
in the ordinary sense. It is as though he conceived it in nice 
representative terms and then gave it a Fitzroy twist. One 
can see it as a water-colour enlarged. It is impossible to 
think of Mr. Grant’s or Mr. Etchells’s designs except just as 
they are, rising clearly out of the ideas aroused by considera- 
tions of the space to be filled and the expression of his idea in 
this particular place. Mr. Grant’s bathers are as wrong and 
as imperative as a Blake. If the Signorelli figures arching 
themselves like great bows in the foreground are contrary to 
nature, the figure scrambling into the boat in the distance is 
a noble piece of draughtsmanship, and when all.is said the 
effect of the whole gives an extraordinary impression of the 
joys of lean athletic life. It makes one want to swim—even in 
water like an early Christian mosaic. Mr. Etchells’s Assyrian 
coster lads dancing solemnly with left hand up and knee bent 
while Egyptian coster girls retire rhythmically with pointed 
toe, what time the dollies are being knocked over by Post- 
Impressionist cocoa-nuts and an Augustus Johnian couple 
make shy love in the foreground, are as true and sympathetic 
a reading of a scene on Hampstead Heath as a Sienese panel 
is of a piece of Sienese contemporary history. 


In the works of the Primitives and in archaic sculpture a 
large body of intelligent art lovers within the past twenty 
years have professed to see, not only noble qualities of 
design and colour, but a compelling expressiveness and first- 
hand significance that Art has gradually lost as she added 
discovery after discovery to her burden of realism. The 
group of painters working in France, Germany, America, 
and England, to which—for want of a better—the term “ Post- 
Impressionists” has been given, seem to be seeking in the 
Assyrian tombs and Chinese temples and the Catacombs 





The decorated room there is the result of the enthusiasm 


of Rome for the key to a new avenue of development. 
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just as, two generations ago, the Pre-Raphaelites 
sought the key—and thought they had found it—in the 
Campo-Santo frescoes in Pisa. Despite all the oddities and 
extravagances of the movement, and although indeed the 
Borough cartoons to the vast majority may seem at the 
moment only an hilarious joke—and much of it is pure high 
spirits—its effect inevitably makes for intellectual seriousness 
as it questions the very basis on which modern art reposes. 
The movement here is at its beginning, and—if we follow the 
Pre-Raphaelite parallel—all it needs is heated and violent op- 
position to bring it to an early maturity. Everyone should 
see the Polytechnic cartoons and think a little about their 
intention, as well as their effect. If the visitor asks himself 
the question that people ask about a book—is it interesting ?— 
it will, indeed, be strange if the answer is not “ Yes.” And it 
is not without significance that the reawakening in England to 
tie importance of mural painting should synchronize with this 
furious striving to get back to the synthesis and directness 
with which the art began. J. B. 








BOOKS. 


__<>_—_ 


LORD CURZON IN INDIA.* 

Mr. Lovar Fraser begins his book with an intimation, 
which has more than a personal interest, that his account of 
Lord Curzon’s administration in India is no mere henchman’s 
eulogy, that its composition was not suggested by Lord 
Curzon, who had not seen a line of it before publication, and 
“ has neither authorized nor inspired a single statement that 
it contains.” The real importance of this disclaimer lies in 
the fact that throughout the period of Lord Curzon’s stay in 
India Mr. Lovat Fraser was the editor of the Times of India, 
one of the four or five leading Anglo-Indian newspapers. The 
chapters of his book, dealing with matters so many and so 
various as to make a brief review unusually difficult, are in 
fact expanded leading articles—an echo, no doubt, of the 
attitude taken by the Times of India towards current politics 
during the seven years of Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty. 
Anglo-Indian journalism has endured much criticism of 
late vears. It would be a pity if it were to come 
under the imputation of being the work of a _ semi- 
official or inspired Press. The real character and work- 
ing of such journals as the Pioneer, the Statesman, the 
Madras Mail, and the Times of India are in danger of 
being misunderstood by out-and-out sympathisers with the 
Nationalist movement in India. It is only natural that 
Anglo-Indian newspapers should sturdily support the con- 
tinuance of British rule in India. The strongest and most 
important class of Anglo-Indians is spending its life in 
making British rule as beneficent, as progressive, as efficient 
as human industry and talent can make it. But the Anglo- 
Indian Press is in no sense a partisan Press. One of the 
most interesting and valuable passages in Mr. Lovat Fraser's 
book is that in which (pp. 330 to 338) he explains with much 
modest cheerfulness how his own journal intervened to bring 
about a much needed improvement in the condition of the 
mill Jabourers of Bombay without much regard for the 
prejudices of its readers. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald has 
written of one of the leading Anglo-Indian newspapers 
that “it is superior, it is Conservative, and it never 
does an English Liberal or an educated Indian justice 
if it can help it.” This newspaper has for some years 
past published an excellent series of sympathetic bio- 
graphical accounts of Indian men of mark in_ politics, 
administration, and letters. Of Mr. Fraser’s own journal 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald admits that “it is a little better . . 

although, again, its position is that of the immaculate Anglo- 
Indian, irreproachable, above criticism.” To such a judg- 
ment, based, let us hope, on hearsay and the hasty perusal of 
stray numbers during sultry travel, Mr. Fraser’s book is the 
best of answers. If in outward aspect it resembles the bulky 
eulogies of living notabilities which are now so common, 
ephemeral attempts to exploit contemporary notoriety, the 
most hasty perusal of his pages will show that we have here 
an honegt and manly attempt to write justly and judicially of 
an administrator whose work he frankly admires. There is 





* India Under Curzon and After, By Lovat Fraser, London: W. Heinemann, 
[16s. net.) 





no question here of dragging into light facts hitherto us 
known. ; 

_ Mr. Fraser lays no claim to exceptional sources of 
information. Lord Curzon’s methods of government involved 
the completest publicity, and no part of his light was hidden 
under a bushel. Mr. Fraser marshals quite well-known facts 
in due order and sequence, and states the case for the whole of 
Lord Curzon’s administration in a sort of judicial summing-y 
He is by no means blind to errors and blunders such ag sh 
bound to occur in the work of a ruler who was filled with an 
eager and devouring zeal for vigorous and efficient govern. 
ment. He asks his readers to consider the whole history of 
seven years and to say, with him, that Lord Curzon has 
deserved well of his country and the Empire. Few, perbaps, 
of his English readers, fewer still, we imagine, of his journal. 
istic brethren in India, will agree with all Mr. Fraser's appre. 
ciations and criticisms. Lord Curzon’s policy bore the stamp 
of a commanding and masterful personality. Many of its 
details are still the subject of warm controversy, and only 
time and experience can show whether, for instance, his treat. 
ment of educational problems in India will produce the resulig 
he bad hoped and expected. But, in this as in other cages 
Mr. Fraser has striven to state the facts, so far as they wit 
known to him, with a minimum of comment. The editor of ap 
Anglo-Indian newspaper has, as he justly claims, greater 
opportunities for learning such facts than anyone else, except, 
perhaps, a few whose mouths are sealed by official discretion, 
Of one source of information he has, perhaps from editorial 
reticence, omitted to speak. The Anglo-Indian leader-writer 
is often an amateur, and not infrequently a distinguished 
and highly placed Government official. Till lately there was 
hardly a capable and well-informed administrator who had 
not contributed articles on current topics to the Pioneer or 
some other leading journal. Sir Henry Cotton has told us in 
his recently published “ Memories ” how he, like many other 
Anglo-Indian administrators even better known to fame, 
wrote for the Pioneer, the Englishman, and other newspapers, 
Anglo-Indian and Indian. If the practice had its occasional 
inconveniences, it was permitted in view of the extreme 
importance of spreading correct and copious information as 
to the policy and motives of a Government which had nothing 
to dread from the fullest publicity. Sir Henry Cotton now 
says, somewhat ungratefully, that the practice of journalism 
by officials was allowed as a result of “the tolerance of a 
Government which could afford to be indifferent to criticism.” 
Verbally the statement is correct enough, in spite of the 
implication, absurdly untrue in Lord Curzon’s case, that the 
administration was indifferent to public opinion. In those 
days, the gazettes of the Supreme and Provincial Governments 
contained not merely drafts of laws circulated for public 
criticism, but long Resolutions which were in fact such state- 
ments of public policy as in this country would be made in 
Parliament. These were not only the subject of careful 
reports from district officials written after consultation with 
all and sundry who were likely to be interested in the matters 
discussed, but were, and were doubtless intended to be, the 
material of innumerable articles. It was a method of discus 
sion not unsuited to the needs of an enormous community, the 
educated members of which are necessarily much scattered. 
The new Councils will no doubt deprive Resolutions in 
gazettes and newspaper articles of much of their efficacy. 
But it by no means follows that wider publicity and discussion 
will be obtained. 

Of Mr. Fraser’s book it is the less necessary to speak in 
detail, since it will of course be read by all who take an 
interest in current Indian problems. Dealing as it does 
with contemporary matters, its author will not expect 
any of his readers to share all his opinions, etill less all 
his anticipations of coming events. Even in the brief 
period since its publication events have marched apace, 
and the great field of Asiatic politics already wears ® 
changed aspect. Of matters of frontier policy, and of 
Afghanistan and Persia, Mr. Fraser writes as a publicist 
who has travelled widely and has bestowed long and careful 
thought on problems which are shifting with disconcerting 
rapidity. The arming of frontier tribes, as a result of gum 
smuggling, and the progress of trans-Asian railways have, he 
admits, completely altered the difficulties of the external de- 
fence of India. It is pleasant to read his eloquent and 
impressive defence of Eastern Bengal, and it is impossible not 
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to share his satisfaction that that much neglected tract has at 
Jast come by its own, and is being liberally and intelligently 
administered. In his account of the origins of the partition 
of Bengal Mr. Fraser might have gone further back into ad- 
ministrative history. He might have remembered that Sir 
0. A. Elliott, a governor as industrious and efficient as Lord 
Curzon himself, was Chief Commissioner of Assam before he 
became the ruler of Bengal, and that it was in his time that 
the neglect to which Eastern Bengal had been subjected was 
first brought to notice. It is only fair to note, too, that the 
able and energetic officials who are making for the new 
province a reputation rivalling that of the Punjab under 
Lord Lawrence obtained their training under Sir Charles 
Elliott. Only in one matter have we any serious quarrel 
with Mr. Fraser's facts or opinions, and that is his treatment 
of the tariff question in India. As a convinced Tariff 
Reformer, and no doubt also as being in kindly sympathy with 
Indian friends who desire something like the protection of 
nascent industries permitted to the Colonies, Mr. Fraser would 
at least wish India to join in some Imperial system of prefer- 
ence. That is not practical politics, and we need not waste 
time in defending the despatch in which Lord Curzon and Sir 
Edward Law wisely, as we bold, decided that freedom of trade 
is at least as necessary to a debtor country like India as to 
Great Britain itself. The time must come when the new 
Councils will claim the right to dictate the tariff policy of 
India. We can only trust that before that time arrives Lord 
Curzon’s educational reforms may have raised up, among 
other technical experts, a school of sound indigenous 
economists. We have no desire to follow Mr. Fraser into a 
detailed examination of Lord Curzon’s administration, even 
if space permitted such an excursion. Let us be content 
to mention with satisfaction one quite minor feature of 
Lord Curzon’s rule—his kindly and wise anxiety that the 
humbler ranks of Indian officials should have not merely 
just but generous treatment. The red-turbaned con- 
stable and the petty Government clerk, both subsisting 
cn salaries so exiguous as to present terrible temptations 
to abuse their official opportunities for illicit gain, will 
remember Lord Curzon’s care for their interests long after 
the great problems of State which kept him from his rest have 
been swallowed up in new complexities of policy, external and 
internal. 

Mr. Fraser may be right in his careful analysis of the 
reasons which brought about the gradual loss of the popu- 
larity which lightened the toil of Lord Curzon’s earlier years 
inIndia. Englishmen who spend their whole official lives in 
the East know that popularity counts for little, that it comes 
and goes capriciously, and that it is rarely a true measure of 
personal desert. A Viceroy differs from his humbler official 
subordinates chiefly in the fact that his reputation rests on 
more lasting bases than popularity and will ultimately be 
decided by history. In the meanwhile Lord Curzon may well 
be content to know that his work in India has the enthusiastic 
approval of a capable and conscientious Anglo-Indian 
journalist, who, after all, has better means of arriving at an 
impartial decision than most of those who have watched, 
whether with sympathy or trepidation, the career of the most 
evergetic and vigorous Viceroy of modern times. 





CLARENDON.* 
Tue classic life of Edward Hyde must always be his own 
imperishable History, but there was room for a biography 
which should discuss the Chancellor with a certain detach- 
ment, and fit his career into the chronicle of the times with 
a precision and a sense of proportion which is impossible for 
the autobiographer. Sir Henry Craik has not given us such 
a book. Not that his learned and careful work is without 
value; indeed, we have read it with deep interest, and can 
forgive him readily the fervour with which he champions his 
hero. But for the interests of serious history he is too ready to 
take Clarendon at Clarendon’s own valuation, and consequently 
he does not give the reader that objective and dispassionate 
judgment which 1s necessary for the completed portrait. 
What we get is an eloquent appreciation of the statesman, 
a eulogy of the man, and a vigorous onslaught on those who 
have decried or misunderstood him. A member of what 
Clarendon called “a foreign contemned nation” proves the most 
sean Life of Baward Bart of Clarendon. | By Sir “Henry Craik, K,C B., M.P 














ardent partisan of the great Englishman. We do not quarrel 
with Sir Henry Craik’s view of seventeenth-century con- 
troversies, but we would suggest that he carries his anti- Whig 
zeal too far. No doubt the “ Whig dogs ” have done too much 
of the history-making, and no doubt their views were fre- 
quently narrow. We are quite willing to believe that Gardiner 
is wrong in many of his judgments. But surely a good case 
might have been made out for the other side without con- 
stantly introducing invectives against Whiggism, especially 
since Whiggism is not really at issue. The Whig creed, 
as we understand it, was not properly formulated before 
Clarendon’s death. Clarendon himself had much of 
the Whig in his composition, and if he disbelieved in 
Ministerial responsibility to Parliament it should be remem- 
bered that no one in his age had seriously propounded that 
new constitutional doctrine. The two real anti- Whigs of the 
age were Strafford and Cromwell, and he differed from the 
first and violently detested the second. If not Whig in creed 
he was curiously Whig in temperament. 

Sir Henry Craik tells very fully the story of his strange and 
varied career. Sprung from the lesser country gentry and 
sufficiently well endowed with the world’s goods, he might have 
looked forward to a serene progress in his profession, with the 
Woolsack at the end of the way. He reached the Woolsack 
indeed, but by a stormy path. In his early days in Parlia- 
ment he was a moderate reformer, believing, like Raleigh, 
that King, Lords, and Commons were alike necessary 
to the well-being of the State, and very desirous in 
his lawyer’s way to have their respective rights clearly 
defined and firmly upheld. Strafford, one of the greatest 
administrative geniuses in our history, held the Tudor con- 
ception of kingship, and was more concerned that the people 
should be well governed than that they should govern them- 
selves. At a later day Oliver was to enforce the same view 
with his iron hand. But Hyde’s theories of a constitutional 
monarchy had nothing in common with Strafford. Nor, 
though he was an intimate friend of Laud and a devout 
Churchman, can we class him as of the Laudian school. Laud 
was in the last resort a theocrat ; as Sir Henry Craik says, “ he 
cherished the idea that the leaders of the Church might again 
lay their hands upon the administration of the State, and be; 
not the allies, but the supreme rulers of secular policy.” We 
can imagine Hyde writing, as Montrose wrote : “* That Church- 
men have competency is agreeable to the law of God and man; 
but to invest them with great estates and principal offices of 
the State is neither convenient for the Church, for the 
King, nor for the State.” He took his own course, 
and, like so many of his day, only found clearness when appeal 
was made to the arbitrament of the sword. Charles had no 
wiser or more faithful servant, for Hyde’s part had none of 
the glamour of high deeds and clear duties. Not for him to 
ride north like Montrose on anew crusade or to fight joyfully 
like Sir Bevil Grenville against armed treason. His was the 
humbler task of finding money for an impoverished Court 
and of trying to keep reason and discipline among a hundred 
factions. Then came his life in Jersey with the Prince of 
Wales and the long and dreary years in exile with a needy 
Court and a light-headed master. Gravity and folly were 
never more fantastically yoked, and to a man of Hyde’s 
disposition those years can have been little short of a 
martyrdom. 

The Restoration saw him Lord Chancellor and the chief man 
in England. Exile had leftits markon him. He wasa littleout of 
touch with the country, his hand was a little too heavy, his coun- 
tenance too severe. He took up the huge task of reconstruction 
with a sense not of gratified ambition but of crushing duty. 
It was a situation to tax the powers of the greatest statesman, 
and the dice were loaded against him. For he was emphati- 
cally the “ King’s man,” the interpreter to the nation of the 
Royal will, and the Royal will was as fickle as the wind. How 
could he create his constitutional monarchy out of putty and 
pack-thread? He suffered the fate of all moderate men, for 
both sides attacked him. He laboured to set the tangled 
finances straight, but he could not persuade the King to abate 
his extravagance. The new Parliament was as little inclined 
as Laud to religious toleration, and this should be remem- 
bered when we blame Clarendon and Charles for antagonizing 
the Nonconformists. The system of Court favouritism made 
any real control of foreign policy difficult, and Clarendon’s 
attempts to keep the peace of Europe were at the mercy of 
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a dozen backstairs intrigues. Above all he was dealing 
with the most untrustworthy of masters, and had no 
security that a settlement of the morning would not 
be upset without his knowledge in the afternoon. The situa- 
tion was impossible, and, let it be added, the Chancellor's 
manner increased the difficulties. Aristides-is never popular, 
and this Aristides had an uncommonly sharp tongue and 
stubborn temper. Among the popinjays of the Court he was 
as out of place as a schoolmaster in a ballet. Enemies arose 
in and out of Parliament—men like Ashley and Buckingham 
and Bennett, who knew the Court and could use it, and had 
none of Clarendon’s scruples. The Chancellor, as Sir Henry 
Craik says, “fought with fettered hands,” for he could count 
on no support from the King, whose irritation was increasing 
daily both at his merits and his defects. He might, it is true, 
have sought and found support in Parliament, and have led 
the country party, who were honestly desirous of a better 
Govei® ment ; but he always regarded himself as the servant of 
the Crown, and to have led a party against his master would 
have scemed to him a kind of treason. He struggled on amid 
increasing difficulties, for to men of his school there could be 
no resignation. At last the fall came: Charles flung him to 
the wolves, and, sick and worn out, he had to flee to the Con- 
tinent. Seven years later he died at Rouen, the nearest point, 
among his permitted residences, to English soil. 

“We are concerned mainly toclaim for him,” says Sir Henry 
Craik, “as the first of a long line of Conservative statesmen, 
a high ideal of statecraft, a lofty patriotism, and a clear- 
siguted honesty of purpose.” It is a claim which none will 
dispute. If he did not see in advance of his age he saw 
according to the best of hisage. His great History proves that 
he had both imagination and deep feeling; his life is a record 
of unfaltering courage, and of that firm-lipped duty which 
can face not only death and loss but squalor and meanness and 
disappointment. There were hard traits in his nature and a 
certain angularity which must be credited to the life he had 
led; but there were also generosity and warm friendship. He 
was in many ways a good representative of his race. “ He 
was a true Englishman,” wrote Burnet; and Evelyn, a better 
authority, adds that he was “of a jolly temper, of the old 
English fashion.” 





STRANGERS STILL.* 
Ir is hardly possible for anyone to have lived much in France 
without wishing at some time or other to write about that 


brilliant race, whose unguarded riddle mocks the seeker more | 


with every hour of his observation, till one comes to 
wonder whether Paris or Lhasa is the more remote 
from English understanding. But the task of attempting 
to analyse and co-ordinate their teeming contrasts—that 
baffling union of delicate intellectuality and cynical material- 
ism, of originality in form and threadbare convention in 
substance, of Oriental passivity to family despotism and 
assertive intolerance of discipline in any other sphere, 
of strenuous parsimony and love of meretricious clin- 
quant, of skin-deep sympathy (manifested as a rule in 
mosquito-like inquiries) and fundamental hardness: their 
cautious reticence veiled beneath expansive effervescence, 
their lambent wit—inimitable blend of cantharidine and 
vitriol—and devastating lack of humour; their feverish 
erotism yoked to an ascetic passion for pure beauty; above 
all, the radical and almost racial difference that sunders 
Paris from the provinces—the hope of piercing this dazzling 
complexity to the basic unity in difference inevitably offers, 
even to the most discreet, a temptation no less hazardous 
than keen. Mr. Dawbarn unfortunately has yielded. 
Unfortunately, because, with regret be it said, for all his 
ten years’ residence and conscientious purpose, Mr. Dawbarn 
is insufficiently equipped for the ordeal. To go no further 
than mere knowledge of the language, such errors in element- 
ary French idiom as his repeated “épater la bourgeoisie” (p. 4, 
e.g.) for “ épater le bourgeois,” or “ hasn’t a centime” (p.75)— 
a conversational impossibility—for “hasn’t a sou,” though 
trivial in themselves, suggest an ear ill-attuned to catch and 
appreciate the subtler cadences of a people’s individuality. 
Nor is there present in the general treatment that imagina- 
tion or sympathetic grasp which would reduce to their true 
proportion a host of minor faults. Mr. Dawbarn, it is true, 
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catalogues with a kind of superficial thoroughness, but he 
never interprets, and his open liking for the French sto 
short of genuine understanding—indeed, his well-meant “a 
ness to be kind at every turn occasionally lands him in 
absurdly false conclusions. 

What, for example, could be more childish than the Position 
he takes in his strangely simple comparison of French and 
English ethics, when, seriously professing to establish in q 
few pages whether “the French are more moral or less 


‘moral than the English” (p. 32), and confronted with 


the cardinal problem of the Frenchman's all-pervading 
preoccupation with sex—a question whose treatment must be 
the touchstone of any such social criticism—he is content tg 
brush it aside with the futile answer that “the inhabitants of 
France take a morbid pleasure in detracting from their own 
virtues and in painting themselves black” (p. 33), and falls 
back on the ludicrous fallacy of a vast writers’ conspiracy, 
without apparently realizing the importance of the cosmic gulf 
that severs the French in such matters from ourselves, oy 
endeavouring to show how vitally this difference of view affects 
the social fabric of the two countries. Whether asa matter 
of actual practice the French behave with greater or less 
licence than we is relatively immaterial, besides being impos. 
sible to ascertain. The essential point is to show how directly 
our neighbours’ attitude to such physical and emotional 
experience derives from the Continental marriage system 
That system, by divorcing, in theory at least, a passion anda 
status expected in England to concur, has produced a com. 
plicated code of manners whose results, without perhaps being 
so very different from our own as regards actual conduct, 
yet postulate an entirely alien standpoint. This standpoint Mr. 
Dawbarn has barely examined. As for the famous conspiracy of 
authors, on which, it is true, Frenchmen themselves are so fond 
of insisting, the plea is not even specious, for it is surely patent 
that the output in large quantities of any kind of literature is 
conditioned by a corresponding interest on the part of the 
public; while, leaving quantity out of the question, the fast 
that certain situations, if dealt with at all, are invariably 
presented, not as exceptions, but as typical, is self-evidently 
conclusive. 

At the same time Mr. Dawbarn ventures some strange 
observations on what he takes to be the ordinary English- 
man’s attitude towards his womenfolk, who, indeed, ar: 
scarcely recognizable in the frumpish Hausfrau he describes, 
Here and elsewhere (as in his curious misstatement about 
Consols, p. 31) ignorance of England rather than insight 
into France is the impression that the author conveys. 

Nor is he happier in his literary and artistic appreciations. 
Blinded, for instance, by Rostand’s pinchbeck genius, Mr. 
Dawbarn accepts this consummate theatrical blufeur as a 
serious force in the development of drama, and ranks his 
tinsel masterpieces with the unalloyed sincerity of Maeterlinck; 
he likens Barrie to Hervieu, than whom it would be hard to 
find two playwrights more dissimilar in spirit and workman- 
ship—Capus was surely the parallel required ?—and exalts 
French acting, with hardly an exception irredeem- 
ably mechanical in conception, tone, and gesture, at the 
expense of English, which in faithfulness of rendering is fifty 
years ahead of it. 

More successful are the sound and straightforward chapters 
on politics and education; but here, too, there is lacking just 
that current of imaginative intuition which would have given 
life and reality to the rest. Perhaps it is the author's style, 
with its exuberance of shoddy metaphor and metonym, that 
has done most to frustrate the intention of his work, which is 
frankly little more than a saddening welter of lost opportuni- 
ties. Taken as a whole, the best that can be said of it is that 
its genial obviousness may possibly appeal to a section—for 
Mr. Dawbarn’s sake we hope the larger section—of the 
public. 





GERMANY AND MOROCCO.* 
Dr. ALBRECHT WIRTH, the author of Die Entscheidung iiber 
Marokko, a pamphlet recently issued in Germany, is a Privat- 
dozent resident in Munich, who, though still in the prime of life, 
has a long list of works to his credit, dealing for the most part 
with the extra-European expansion of the European Powers. 
He has written on South Africa, Siberia, Manchuria, the 
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ign policy of the United States, and has now added to the 
list @ remarkably outspoken brochure on the situation in 
North Africa. Two further points may be noted by way of 
introduction. He has travelled in the districts concerned, and 
he is absolutely unmuzzled in his attitude towards the German 
Foreign and Colonial Offices. Geography, according to him, 
has never been a strong point with the officials in these depart- 
ments—indeed, he declares that in 1884 the German Colonial 
Office possessed only one map—a pocket atlas. If this be true, 
one can only wonder at the way in which German public 
opinion, though hampered by official inertia, has resolutely 
advanced the claim of the Fatherland to that much-coveted 


“place in the sun.” 

Dr. Wirth observes that those who visited Morocco about 
the beginning of the century were mostly interested in 

litics, but the mineral wealth of the country attracted 
the attention of Krupp, Gelsenkircher, and other experts, 
and in 1904 the German-Moroccan Company was started. 
The now famous Mannesmann Brothers did not enter 
the country till 1906, and it is curious to know that the 
first Mannesmann was attracted not so much by busi- 
pess instincts as by a desire to quit the beaten track while 
on his honeymoon. The “ world-wide strategic importance of 
the country” is, he considers, self-evident if it were not 
revealed by the apprehensions of Great Britain. The United 
States have long recognized the fact that it can be used as a 
basis of operations against South America, and Dr. Wirth 
attributes their opposition to Germany at Algeciras in 1906 to 
this cause. American uneasiness about Brazil he dismisses as 
ridiculous. “How often have the gentlemen in Washington 
to be told that the gentlemen in Berlin would sooner commit 
suicide than think of a conquest in that quarter?” These 
anxieties, however, have of late been allayed, and “it has 
recently been ascertuined that the United States have dropped 
all objections to our settling ourselves on the coast of North 
Africa,” an attitude which he considers likely to abate the 
“exaggerated pretensions of the English.” Germany’s own 
pretensions are then clearly indicated in an interesting passage, 
which may be given in extenso :— 


“Morocco and Egypt are, as far as trade and military strategy 
are concerned, the two most important countries in the world: 
they provide means for intercourse between three continents 
of the world, and while the Land of the Nile has its immediate con- 
nexion with Asia, Morocco extends her western front towards 
America. Thus does the Land of the Shereefs abut on three 
world routes. It touches the route to South and East Asia vid 
Suez; it is on the line to West Africa, South Africa, and Australia; 
and, finally, it fringes the stretch of sea intervening between the 
harbours of the North Atlanticand South America. The point at 
which the old world most closely approaches the new is on the coast of 
Senegambia—indeed, from Dacca to Brazil would be but a matter 
of three days by a fast vessel, and five days would suffice for reaching 
Buenos Aires. Before very long a railway will be necessary along 
the coast from Tangier to Agadir, and another line will have to 
join this running to Senegambia. Thus we should be enabled to 
travel from Berlin to Dacca practically overland with the excep- 
tion of a sea-crossing from Algeciras to Tangier, or possibly even 
some nearer point. At the present time the journey by express 
from Berlin to Gibraltar or Cadiz takes three days and a half by 
a circuitous route round the Pyrenees, where other mountainous 
districts in Central Spain offer like inconvenient delays. The 
coast-line from Tangier to Dacca is extremely flat, and will be 
found devoid of the least difficulties in construction; three 
days will therefore suffice for the journey on this stretch. 
It will thus be seen that no more than nine days will 
take us from Berlin to Pernambuco, eleven days to Rio, 
and thirteen to Buenos Aires. A Franco-Spanish company 
is said to have been formed and to be already seriously tackling 
this — and it is hoped the trains will be able to achieve a 
speed of a hundred and ten kilometres the hour. Although of 
course this combined land and sea route would not serve for the 
forwarding of goods, this ‘world route’ from Tangier to Dacca 
would speedily come to compete with the Bagdad Railway in 
importance. And Germany is now about to settle herself alongside 
this world route. ... Lord Palmerston, the cleverest and most 
successful statesman in Europe after the middle of the nineteenth 
century, remarked in 1857 that Morocco was of greater importance 
than Egypt.” 
We have not been able to trace this saying. There is no 
indication of it in the remarkable letter to Lord Clarendon, 
dated March Ist, 1857,in which he strongly condemns the 
French Emperor's schemes about Africa—Egypt to be 
annexed by England as a set-off to the possession of Morocco 
by France—and adds: “This conquest of Morocco was the 
secret aim of Louis Philippe, and is one of the plans deposited 


After touching on the friction between Paris and Madrid 
brought about by the Spanish occupation of Larache and 
the rival claims of the two countries to Wezzan, Dr. Wirth 
addresses hisaself specifically to the policy of France in 
North Africa. While that of Germany is described as weak 
and unfruitful, France is “slowly devouring Morocco as she 
might eat an artichoke, leaf by leaf.” He bas no admiration 
for her dilatory methods or her military tactics, but reluc- 
tantly admits that it is no small achievement to have conquered 
half a fertile and powerful country with a loss of only one 
thousand men. But the work has not been done by arms alone. 
The lion’s share has been done by the Bureau de Renseigne- 
ment, also known as the Bureau Arabe, with Colonel Mangin 
(of Fashoda fame) as chief, which, we are:told, steadily pur- 
sues its policy of perpetually putting up pretenders to the 
throne in order to frighten the rightful sovereign at Fez. 
Even more interesting than the military and political 
methods applied in Morocco are the workings of a great 
group of financiers in Paris, to whose machinations Dr. 
Wirth attributes the unrest of Europe. At its head, 
he asserts, are Schneider-Creuzot, a clerical and Bona- 
partist multi-millionaire and “iron king,” M. Aynard, another 
great iron king and banker, and M. Jonnart, ex-Governor of 
Algiers. These men are all of them deputies, but they seldom 
take an active part in the Chamber, preferring to work through 
a group of some twenty-five deputies on whom they can count, 
and several of whom hold posts in the great syndicates—the 
Comité des Forges and the Syndicate of Manufacturers of 
War Material—controlled by Schneider-Creuzot. Lastly 
M. Etienne, the admitted leader of the Colonial Party and 
Vice-President of the Chamber, is said to be in intimate 
association with this group. It is also asserted by the writer 
that in exploiting the mineral wealth of Algiers and Tunis the 
same group had the assistance of Krupp, who was, however, 
afterwards squeezed out by political machinations. In spite 
of this, when these magnates subsequently founded the now 
famous Syndicate of Moroccan Mines, Krupp again stood in 
as well as the other great firms of Thyssen and Kirdorf. 
The latter two firms, according to Dr. Wirth, have regretted 
their participation, Kirdorf publicly, as they only control 
15 per cent. of the shares, and recent events have rendered 
the enterprise unpopular in Germany. 

The Agadir incident gives Dr. Wirth noeatisfaction. True, 
it caused the French a brief fit of alarm and anxiety, but they 
soon discovered that it meant nothing serious. It was only a 
beau geste, and the prompt roaring of the British Lion restored 
France's confidence and encouraged her to protest against any 
further penetration by Spain. Spain’s self-assertion in North- 
west Morocco is a rather complicated question. Commercially 
she is in league with the Germans—including the firm of 
Mannesmann—interested in mines; politically Dr. Wirth 
suspects her of being moved by the Machiavellian influence 
of Greut Britain. 

We pass over without comment Dr. Wirth’s further in- 
jurious references to the part played by England throughout 
this period—a part which he says has wounded all friends of 
the Fatherland profoundly. His attitude is that of a con- 
vinced Anglophobe who scents the maleficent influence of 
England in every turn of the European kaleidoscope. 

Dr. Wirth’s faithful dealing with the present German 
Foreign Secretary is by no means flattering. Herr von 
Kiderlen-Wacechter, “in whose veins runs both Swabian and 
Dutch blood,” is, he admits, a thorough master of the 
technique of diplomacy. “The man understands some- 
thing.” But he has made two serious mistakes, “He 
ignores the importance of Morocco and he totally misunder- 
stands the temper of the German people. . . . The fact is our 
statesmansbip is no longer animated by high aims or bold enter- 
prise. Instead of this it loses itself in a war of frogs and mice.” 
The German ambassadors and consuls are just as weak and 
inefficient as their chiefs at home. He strongly condemns the 
unnecessary deference shown to the sensibilities of Isiam. 
“Never yet have we assisted it, and never until now has it 
been of any use to us.” He points out that German trade wilii 
Turkey is sixth among the Powers, and adds: “ We once gave 
Morocco assurances of our assistance (in 1905) for reasons of 
Realpolitik, and now—for reasons of Realpolitik—we fight shy 
of rendering it.” If oppressed Islam is to be helped it can 
only be by soldiers and cannons, and these are useless without 





for use as occasion may offer in the archives of the French 
Government.” 
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North-West Africa. From this we pass to the use of coloured 
troops in European warfare, the experience of France leading 
Dr. Wirth to anticipate at least equally good results from the 
training of negroes by the Prussian drill sergeant. Finally 
this candid critic sums up his impressions of the situation :— 

“We must be just and not attribute to our Government the 
entire blame of our lamentable policy. Every people has the 
government it deserves. . . . In the last years, however, and more 
especially during the last months, all this has changed, and a 
wave of anger, such as we have hardly yet seen the end of, has 
swept across all German lands. Norasa matter of fact is the risk 
at stake so great. Graf Preysing is of opinion that the French forts 
can be carried in eight days (though this may be too optimistic), 
and England knows only too well that she cannot begin a 
European war, begause the entire English Orient—India and 
Egypt—would at once fall away from her. Russia is still 
crippled from the effect of her Manchurian wounds, in addition 
to which she has Persia to occupy her, and both Austria and 
‘Turkey may well employ themselves otherwise. Caprivi would 
have given German Africa away and entered into the most un- 
favourable frontier agreements. Biilow’s Chancellorship, 1900- 
1909, led to no territorial increase, and now Kiderlen walks in the 
footsteps of a Bilow, a Richthofen, a Tschirschky, and a Schon! 
Little or nothing is to be expected of Kiderlen; the beau geste of 
Agadir was a beau geste and no more. When shall we at last hail 
the advent of a true augmenter of the Empire?” 





HISTORY IN “BILLS OF PARCELS.” * 
“Four hobby-horses, two dragons, four men as monkeys, a 
giraffe, and a man that swallowed fire.” Such was the list 
made by “Old Mr. Medley” of the entertainments provided 
for Lady Katherine and Lady Mary Grey when as children 
they paid a visit to their step-grandmother the Duchess of 
Suffolk. This is the first of a series of contemporary lists, inven- 
tories, and business letters with which Mr. Davey has enriched 
his book, and through which alone the reader could almost trace 
the pathetic story of the Lady Katherine Grey. The greater 
number of them are lists of prison furniture and uccounts 
for the removal of a captive from one “safe retreat” to another. 
Last of all comes one which ends with the item “paid to the 
tailors for working of the cloth and other things upon a hearse.” 
Sad as were her later days, Lady Katherine’s early life seems 
not to have been unhappy. Mr. Davey tells us that she was 
not implicated in the rising made in favour of her unfortunate 


sister Lady Jane Grey, and was even well received at Court 
by Queen Mary, whom she actually accompanied on her State 


progress to meet Philip of Spain. She had been betrothed 
to Lord Hertford for two or three years when Elizabeth came 
to the throne, but as she was one of the next heirs to the 
Crown that redoubtable princess was very anxious to prevent 
her from marrying, and forbade the match. When in an evil 
day for herself and Lord Hertford Katherine disobeyed the 
mandate and secretly married her betrothed lover the Queen's 
anger knew no bounds, and the unhappy bride was sent to the 
Tower never to emerge asafree woman. To one country house 
after another was the poor Lady Katherine Hertford sent, the 
unwilling guest of most unwilling hosts. To the frequent 
wrangles as to who was to have the reversion of her “things” 
andas to the new furniture she required we owe many of the 
entertaining lists to be found in the footnotes of the present 
velume. One applicant for the furniture which she had had 
in the Tower writes to Cecil :— 

“Sir, my Lady Katherine is, as you know, delivered from the 
Tower, and the stuff she had I would it were seen. It was delivered 
to her by the Queen’s comandment, and she hath worn it now two 
years full, most of it so torn and tattered with her monks 
{monkeys} and dogs as will serve to small purpose. . . . I send 
you here enclosed the bill of parcele with some notes in the 
margent truly written. First, six pieces of tapestry to hang her 
chamber (very old and coarse), Item, a spavier for a bed of 
changable damask (all to-broken and not worth tenpence). 
One silk quilt of red striped with gold (stark naught). Two 
carpets of turkey matting (the wool is all worn). Item, one chair 
of cloth of gold with crimson velvet with two pommels of copper 
gilt and the Queen’s arms in the back (nothing worth). Item, one 
cushion of purple velvet (an owld cast thing).” 

In this vein the writer continues to cheapen the “ stuff” which 
he wished to secure for himself. Probably, however, the 
furniture was not very magnificent, as poor Lady Katherine 
was kept very short of money indeed. A little later she was 
apparently quite without pocket-money, and “she had nothing 
to send any friend at New Year's Tide, which induced Lady 
Clinton to give Lady Grey (or Katherine) a pair of silk hose 
to present to Lady Knowles in Lady Katherine's name as 
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if from her.” This lack of money was apparently inyarj 


ably felt by Elizabeth’s prisoners of State, as, for instance 
when poor Lady Mary Grey, Katherine’s younger sister, 
came to be imprisoned her nob'e wardress wrote . 
sarcastic letter to “Mr. Secrettory Cecil” to ask if 
Lady Mary may have “Silver pots to fetch her drink in, 
and two little cups for her to drink out of, one for her beer. 
the other for her wine, a silver basin and ewer were, I fear io 
much to ask.” This for an almost royal prisoner, and in an 
age when silver was almost invariably used for such Purposes 
except by servants. But poor Lady Mary was more happy 
than her sisters in that she alone of the three died free, her 
obnoxious husband, the Sergeant Porter, dead and her sins 
generally forgiven. She was the plainest and the smallest of 
them, being only about four feet high, and, if we may credit 
the Spanish Ambassador, very ugly. Unfortunately there is, 
according to Mr. Davey, no portrait of her extant, and, there. 
fore, she alone of the principal characters in the book js 
unrepresented in the illustrations, which are excellent and 
numerous. The reader will probably regret that space, which 
might have been devoted to a more detailed account of Queen 
Mary, is expended on Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and 
on tracing the genealogies of his numerous wives. Also he 
may regret that Mr. Davey throws such cold doubts upon the 
loyalty of Cecil to Queen Elizabeth. 

One small error may be corrected—though it is possibly 
due toa misprint. Mr. William St. Lo left all his available 
property—including Sutton Court in Somersetshire—to his 
second wife, Bess of Hardwick, and noét to his unfortunate 
children by his first wife, as here stated. The book, on the 
whole, provides exceedingly agreeable reading, and gives the 
general reader a clearer and more characteristic impression 
of the Tudor period than would a whole armful of dull text- 
books. 

The very liberal quotations from “the State Documents” 
give the book character as well as interest. 





SIR WALTER RALEIGH.* 


Mr. BucHan has chosen the very best of subjects. Never 
was a life more full of splendid show or of deeper meaning 
than that of Raleigh, and he has handled it in a very ingenious 
way. His eleven chapters—cantos of a poem we might almost 
call them—are stories told by various persons who have had to 
do with the hero at one or other period of his life. Sir Jobn 
Buller, of Newkerne, in Devon, gives recollections of his boy- 
hood, and especially of how he had listened to tales of 
adventures in New Spain and elsewhere. Then we have a 
picture of Ireland and its wild people, with a glimpse of 
“Master Edmund Spenser, a clerk of Cambridge, and Chief 
Secretary to my lord Grey of Wilton.” We see Gloriana—in 
plain prose Queen Elizabeth—in a fury because this “ lout of 
a country boy, whom she bas picked out of Devon mud and made 
a man o’, makes eyes at Bess Throckmorton.” ‘l'hen the scene 
changes to a land far across the western ocean, and Nathan 
Stubbs, captain of the ship ‘Good Venture,’ tells us how he 
saw from a mountain ridge the great city Manoa the Golden, 
and how he told the vision to Sir Walter, and how Sir Walter 
made it the purpose of his life to search for the said city, but 
thought that when he went there he would go alone. The 
fight at Cadiz Bar and the story of how the Spaniards blew 
up the treasure-ships, lest they should come into English 
hands, come next, and after this—Mr. Buchan changes bis 
scenes with no little dramatic foree—we find ourselves in 
“new times”; the Tudors have given place to the Stuarts, 
and the men who have the honour of England in their keeping 
think, not of how they may singe the King of Spain’s beard, 
but how they may most dutifully kiss his toe. “Stone Walls” 
shows us the eagle in his cage, Sir Walter in his chamber in 
the 'l'ower, busy sometimes with his crucibles, for he had been 
allowed to turn a hen-house into a laboratory, and sometimes 
with his books—for is he not writing his History of the World? 
This chapter is perhaps the greatest venture in the book. 
There is always a risk in bringing historical personages on 
the stage, and here we have Francis Bacon, Ben Jonson, and 
the gracious figure of the English Marcellus, Prince Henry. 
But Mr. Buchan manages the business as well as could be 
desired. The luckless expedition to Guiana follows, and then 
the scene on Tower Hill. This is what Francis Champernowne 
~* Sir Walter Raleigh, By John Buchan, London: T. Nelson and Sons 
[8s. 6d.1 
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—— 
saw on that twenty-ninth of October as he stood by the 
scaffold — 


“IT seemed to see him larger than mortal above that multitude. 
eave that figure on the scaffold all the world went small. The 
am was but a bent old man, with silly eyes. The headsman 

dthe sheriffs were things of straw and tinsel. The lords in 
i. balconies were hollow creatures, all tearful and craven. The 
t crowd was made up of weary, broken folk, sheep with no 
shepherd. "Twas an assemblage of death’s-heads; only Raleigh 
lived; only he was young and strong and joyful. I was ina trance 
like St. Paul, and seemed to see for one moment how Sir Walter’s 
future fame would rise to comfort this realm of England.” 


It is certainly true that he who can understand and appre- 
ciate Raleigh knows something about England in the making. 





A DARTMOOR FARM.* 

Tus is an entertaining and instructive description of amateur 
farming in Devonshire. Mr. Garvice farms his own land, 
some fifty acres, and seems to have been very fairly success- 
ful. He had no rent to pay, but then none but a professional 
would dare to rent a farm. Like a wise man our amateur 
started with no illusions, realizing that the custom of the 
conntry is the best even when one can point to time-honoured 
mistakes. For instance, many a farmer grazes his hay land 
too late in the spring, and hence cannot cut his hay in June. 
But in the main the farmer is right, intensely conservative 
though he may be. Probably his experience and wisdom in 
this part of England counts even for more that it does else- 
where. Dartmoor is exposed and demands a rough style of 
farming, and for this very reason we expect a hardy amateur 
would do as well there as anywhere. Mr. Garvice takes us 
through the seasons and introduces us to the trials of the 
husbandman with unfailing good humour and keeps us 
interested to the very last. He reviews the whole 
aspect of the countryside, its associations, its weather, 
its wild beasts and birds, and the condition of its 
peasantry sixty years ago and now. He touches all the 
subjects skilfully and tells us just what is to the point, 
avoiding any tendency to stay too long with any one phase. 
The story of the labourer in the middle of the last century 
was the same in Devonshire as it was elsewhere: families were 
brought up on a wage that amounted to little more than a 
shilling a day, and we still wonder how it was done, how the 
children grew up as they did. The subject has a perennial 
interest. Labourers are not plentiful now—there are so many 
attractions for the young men—and even the old men appear 
to think life was pleasanter for the.a fifty years ago than it is 
now, notwithstanding the hardships they are always recalling. 
To a novelist the human element is naturally very attractive, 
and the pages which tell us of Devonshire wit and super- 
stition reveal the author at his best. Mr. Garvice must be a 
lucky farmer—even his pigs did well—and we have always 
heard that pigs were a very doubtful quantity. Here then the 
amateur’s luck and common sense may be valuable, for the 
countryman has something to learn yet in the treatment of 
pigs. Altogether A Farm in Creamland is a most readable 
and a well-written book. It is fresh and breezy, really 
redolent of the moor and the south-west wind. 





THE CIVILIZATION OF CHINA-+ 
Proressor G1LEs’s book upon China in the excellent “ Home 
University ” Series is published at a most opportune moment. 
Everyone is anxious to have a more definite conception of the 
course of Chinese history and of the character of the Chinese 
mind, and just such information is to be fouzd here. Any 
great wealth of detail is, of course, forbidden by the narrow 
limits imposed on the author. For instance, three millen- 
niums of history are compressed into as many chapters. Even 
80, however, Professor Giles has succeeded in clothing the 
skeleton with illuminating anecdotes.’ Newspaper readers of 
to-day, to take an example, will be greatly interested by the 
story of the fall of the Ming dynasty—the last Chinese 
dynasty—which was succeeded in the seventeenth century by 
the present Manchu rulers. No one could fail especially to be 
impressed by the last edict of the fallen Emperor, or to con- 
trast it with the pitiable edict which has ushered in the 
downfall, though not the extermination, of the Chings :— 
_“Eunuchs and over-taxation brought about the stereotyped 








*A Farm in Creamland. By Charles Garvice. London: Hodder and 

Stoughton. [pe 6d, net. } 

1 The Civilization of China. By Herbert A. Giles, (Home University 
) London; Williams and Norgate. [1s. net.] 





consequence—rebellion ; rebellion, too, headed by an able com- 
mander, whose successive victories soon enabled him to assume 
the Imperial title. In the capital all was confusion. The treasury 
was empty; the garrison were too few to man the walls; and the 
Ministers were anxious to secure each his own safety. On 
April 9th, 1644, Peking fell. During the previous night the 
Emperor, who had refused to flee, slew the eldest princess, com- 
manded the Empress to commit suicide, and sent his three sons 
into hiding. At dawn the bell was struck for the Court to 
assemble, but no one came. His Majesty then ascended the Coal 
Hill in the palace grounds and wrote a last decree on the lapel of 
his robe, ‘WE, poor in virtue and of contemptible personality, 
have incurred the wrath of God on high. y Ministers have 
deceived me. I am ashamed to meet my ancestors ; and therefore 
I myself take off my crown, and with my hair covering my face 
await dismemberment at the hands of the rebels. Do not hurt a 
single one of my people.’ He then hanged himself, as also did one 
faithful eunuch ; and his body, together with that of the Empress, 
was reverently encoffined by the rebels.” 


But the greater part of the volume Professor Giles has 
devoted to an interpretation of the Chinese mind. Under 
such headings as “ Law and Government,” “Literature and 
Education,” “ Religion and Superstition,” he offers his readers 
a strong corrective to the many traditional errors with regard 
to China which we seem to have inherited from the eighteenth 
century. Thus he disposes satisfactorily of the myth of 
“ Chinese torture” and of the libel, so long believed, that the 
Chinese constantly destroy female infants. But we must once 
more emphasize the fact that in all this mass of facts Professor 
Giles never becomes dull. He is always ready with a ghost 
story or a street adventure for the reader’s recreation. 





NOVELS. 


ZULEIKA DOBSON.* 

Ir was the good fortune of the present reviewer to attend one 
of the first performances of Mr. Shaw’s Arms and the Man on 
the occasion of its original production some fifteen years ago; 
and, amusing as the play was, we are not at all sure that the 
attitude of the audience—for the mot part frankly per- 
plexed by the sentiments of the dramatis personae—was 
not even more entertaining. Since that time the play- 
going public has been educated up to an appreciation 
of Mr. Shaw’s antinomianisms, but he is still far from 
being a really popular dramatist. For somewhat similar 
reasons the range of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s literary appeal still 
remains limited. It bas been suid of “impossible” stories 
that you can never be moved by the fortunes of a man or 
woman who is liable at any moment to be changed into a 
parrot ora camel. Mr. Beerbohm, it is true, does not deal in 
these violent physical transformations, but his talent for 
caricature—a very genuine and remarkable talent—leads 
him to represent his characters as doing and saying things 
which bear little correspondence with fact. They are often 
highly diverting and amusing things, but they never appeal 
to the intimate humanity of the reader. Mr. Beerbohm can 
play all sorts of games with our intellect, but fails to touch our 
heartstrings. His style is steeped in a delicate preciosity, 
puzzling enough to the plain person who resents recourse to 
a dictionary when reading a novel, but redeemed by the 
antiseptic of irony. Lord Beaconsfield is reported to have 
said of his critics, “I write in irony and they call it 
bombast.” There is no danger of such a mistake being 
made in the case of Mr. Beerbohm, who is in his 
way one of the most self-protective of writers. While 
ridiculing others he tempers his hostility with a certain 
amount of self-mockery, and when his heroine is rallied 
for her literary style she excuses herself on the ground that 
she had picked it up from a Mr. Beerbohm who once sat 
next her at dinner. He shows bis self-protectiveness again by 
handling on the lines of sublimated burlesque a theme which 
is sown with pitfalls—the life of an undergraduate at Oxford. 
The usual incidents are sedulously avoided; athletics are only 
introduced in their decorative aspects—Mr. Beerbohm has no 
illusions about muscular young barbarians, and a college eight 
to him is only “eight enormous young men in a thread-like 
skiff ”’—and only now and again is Mr. Beerbohm’s genuine 
love of Oxford allowed shyly to peep forth, as in this charm- 
ing fantasia on her bells :— 

“Some clock clove with silver the stillness of the morning. 
Ere came the second stroke, another and nearer clock was striking. 





© Zuleika Dobson, By Max Beerbohm. London; W. Heinemann. [6s.] 
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And now there were others chiming in. The air was confused 
with the sweet babel of its many spires, some of them booming 
deep, measured sequences, some tinkling impatiently and out- 
wtting others which had begun before them. And when this 
anthem of jealous antiphonies and uneven rhythms had dwindled 
quite away and fain in one last solitary note of silver, there 
started somewhere another sequence; and this, almost at its last 
stroke, was interrupted by yet another, which went on to tell the 
hour of noon in its own way, quite slowly and significantly, as 
though none knew it.” 


To this we may adda curious digression on the influence 
of the Oxford climate on her alumni :— 


“Over them {the Merton meadows] was the usual coverlet of 
white vapour, trailed from the Isis right up to Merton Wall. The 
scent of these meadows’ moisture is the scent of Oxford. Even in 
hottest noon, one feels that the sun has not dried them. Always 
there is moisture drifting across them, drifting into the Colleges. 
It, one suspects, must have had much to do with the evocation of 
what is called the Oxford spirit—that gentlest spirit, so lingering 
and searching, so-dear to them who as youths were brought into ken 
of it, so exas ting to them who were not. Yes, certainly, it is 
this mild, miasmal air, not less than the grey beauty and gravity 
of the buildings, that has helped Oxford to produce, and foster 
eternally, her peculiar race of artist-scholars, scholar-artists. The 
undergraduate, in his brief periods of residence, is too buoyant to 
be mastered by the spirit of the place. He does but salute it, 
and catch the manner. It is on him who stays to spend his 
maturity here that the spirit will in its fulness gradually descend. 
The buildings and their traditions keep astir in his mind whatsoever 
is gracious; the climate, enfolding and enfeebling him, lulling him, 
keeps him cureless of the sharp, harsh, exigent realities of the outer 
world. Careless? Not utterly. These realities may be seen by 
him. He may study them, be amused or touched by them. But 
they cannot fire him. Oxford is too damp for that. The ‘move- 
ments’ made there have been no more than protests against the 
mobility of others. They have been without the dynamic quality 
implied in their name. They have been no more than the sighs 
of men gazing at what other men had left behind them; faint 
impossible appeals to the god of retrogression, uttered for their 
own sake and ritual, rather than with any intent that they should 
be heard. Oxford, that lotus-land, saps the will-power, the power 
of action. But, in doing so, it clarifies the mind, makes larger 
the vision, gives, above all, that playful and caressing suavity of 
manner which comes of a conviction that nothing matters except 
ideas, and that not even ideas are worth dying for, inasmuch as 
the ghosts of them slain seem worthy of yet more piously elaborate 
homage than can be given to them in their heyday. If the 
Colleges could be transferred to the dry and bracing top of some 
hill, doubtless they would be more evidently useful to the nation. 
But let us be glad there is no engineer or enchanter to compass 
the task. Egomet, I would liefer have the rest of England subside 
into the sea than have Oxford set on a salubrious level. For there 
is nothing in England to be matched with what lurks in the 
vapours of these meadows, and in the shadows of these spires—- 
that mysterious, inenubilable spirit, spirit of Oxford. Oxford! 
The very sight of the word printed, or sound of it spoken, is fraught 
for me with most actual magic.” 

What Mr. Beerbohm means by “inenubilable” we do not 
know, but the presence of one incomprehensible epithet does 
not seriously mar the charm of his ingenious eulogy. 

To attempt to give any outline of the plot would be unfair 
to the author and to the reader. For while nominally con- 
cerned with the fantastic courtship of the amazing Zuleika 
Dobson, a professional lady conjurer, by that equally amazing 
Admirable Crichton, the Duke of Dorset, the only real pur- 
pose that it serves is to furnish Mr. Beerbohm with opportu- 
nities for coruscating at the expense of the foibles and follies 
and vulgarities of modern civilization. And he has never corus- 
cated with greater effect than in the first half of this fantastic 
romance. The arrival of Zuleika at the house of her grand- 
father, the Warden of Judas College; the dinner party at 
which the Duke falls a victim to her fascination ; Zuleika’s visit 
to his rooms and the Duke’s portentous proposal of marriage; 
the meeting of the Junta, an extremely select wine club, and the 
speeches of Mr. Oover, the Rhodes scholar—all these scenes 
are full of delicious absurdities. It is only towards the close 
of the story, where a touch of realism is introduced in the 
relations between the Duke and his iandlady’s daughter, that 
a jarring note is struck. Moreover, it may be urged that the 
dénotiment of so jocund a fantasy ought to have been void of 
any suggestion of tragedy, even though it moves us no 
more than the decapitation of a dummy policeman in a 
harlequinade. 





The Smugglers. By 8. BR, Crockett. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
63.)—Mr. Crockett’s “Smugglers,” or “Last Raiders of Solway,” 
as they more appropriately appear in the sub-title, are a very 
superior race, very much greater than anything that we can pro- 
duce in South Britain. Their chief, Lazun Palafox, is a very 
great personage indeed, who makes nothing of buying the estate 








aa, 
of an old Scottish family as a present to his granddaughter the 
heroine of the story. But, by way of contrast, we first , 

7 : : - mee! 
with this granddaughter, Zipporah, as “a bare-legged, rag-and 
tag, red-frocked, black-haired gipsy lass,” and, later on, we find 
that the great man’s wife has kept house for no one knows how 
for the Minister of Orraland. Baldly put in this way these things 
sound outrageous, we might say absurd; but Mr, Crockett does 
not give us time to form such or, indeed, any judgments. He 
carries us with him, and we do not stop to think. It is enough to 
know that the journey is one of which we are not in the 
weary. As for Zipporah we can believe anything of her. She 
begins her “Odyssey,” as Mr. Crockett appropriately calls her 
adventures, by outwitting the gipsy horse-thieves with whom she 
is travelling and she ends it—not counting the inevitable wedding 
—by holding Fort Eza, somewhere on the North African Coast 
against the mutineers of the ‘Golden Flagon’ and the troops of 
some disreputable sultan down Morocco way. This is a brilliant 
bit of work. 

For God and the King. By Marjorie Bowen. (Methuen and Co, 
6s.)—Miss Bowen’s book is more of a history than a novel, but it 
is not the worse for that. The tale opens with the deliberations 
and the plottings which preceded the great adventure of William 
of Orange in November, 1688 ; it ends with the death of the King 
fourteen years afterwards. The stage is full of figures, all care. 
fully drawn; there is much dialogue, dramatically managed and 
appropriately worded; of action there is naturally but little. 
One of the two chief figures, Mary, we can admire without reser. 
vation. To the Stuart partisans of the day she was the type of 
the unnatural daughter, avery Regan. We, it is to be hoped, can 
see her in a better and truer light. If she bore herself in her new 
character of Queen of England with an air of grandeur and 
triumph, it was but her duty that she did. Any show of sadness 
would have been disloyalty. In Miss Bowen’s tale we see a moy- 
ing picture of the woman’s inner life, dominated always by the 
sense of duty, reinforced by love, but full of struggle and sorrow, 
As to William we do not feel so certain. It is against the grain 
to say anything against the man who did so much for England, 
not wrongly called the Deliverer, but we can hardly refuse to see 
that there was clay mixed up with the iron. If it does not coma 
out in the noble figure here presented to us, it is at least easy to 
excuse the artist. 

ReapDaBiE Novets.—Delphine Carfrey. By Mrs. George Norman 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A modern study of the life of a woman. 
The great passion she develops for the hero will, however, not be, 
very easily comprehended by the reader. Good Boy Seldom. 
By Oliver Onions. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A pungent satire 
of some modern methods in commerce. The Year’s Round. By 
Maud Stepney Rawson. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—'T welve stories 
for the twelve months, and, like the months, not all equally 
agreeable. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





{Under this heading we molice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved jor review in other Sorms. 


The House of Teck. By Louis Felberman. ‘John Long. 12s. 6d 
net.)—The reader may profitably begin his study of this volume 
by consulting the two genealogical tables which are given on 
pp. 10 and 16, The second of these shows the Hungarian descent 
of the Tecks and so of our present Queen. Duke Geza, great- 
grandson of Arpad (died 907), founder of the dynasty, had by his 
second wife, a Polish princess, a daughter, who married Sarun 
Aba, King of Hungary, in the eleventh century. From him was 
descended Claudia, Countess of Raédey, who married Prince 
Alexander of Wiirtemberg. The Countess Rhédey’s son was the 
Duke of Teck, who married the Princess Mary of Cambridge. 
The first table shows the lineage of Prince Alexander of Wiirtem- 
berg, and the connexion through him with the reigning families 
of Russia and Austria. This preliminary knowledge will help the 
reader to appreciate the mass of detail, historical and personal, 
which Mr. Felberman, who has made a special study of Hungarian 
matters, has collected in this volume. 





History of our Time. By G. P. Gooch, M.A. (Williams and 
Norgate. 1s. net.)—Mr. Gooch gives a very fair account of the 
events of the last quarter of a century, though there is no mis- 
taking his Radical bias. To deal with all his statements would 
be to write again our political articles. Sometimes, too, we are 
not quite clear as te what is meant—by this, for instance: “The 
demand of Catholic Ireland for autonomy remains unaffected by 
good no less than by evil fortune.” On the whole, perhaps 
readers of the Spectator wild feal more at ease when they get ou 
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borders. Mr. Gooch has not escaped the great diffi- 

-with which the writers of such books are confronted—the 
culty hange of situation. He gives a paragraph to the smooth- 
rapicl che relations between Canada and the States, and appears 
= with a number of faits accomplis the Reciprocity pro- 


posal. 

Canada To-Day and To-Morrow. By A. E. Copping. (Cassell 

1 Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Copping is an excellent guide to the 
2 famous farming districts of the Canadian North-West. He 
= down all that interested him in the methods of prairie farm- 
. thus enabling the Old Country agriculturist to compare notes 
m4 as to the practical side of life and its amenities. Then there 
are interesting pages on lumber, the pulp industry, and the 
Hudson Bay route, which it is supposed will bring Central 
Canada so much nearer Europe. One of the most readable 
chapters in the book is devoted to Quebee Province. Nine out 
of ten writers on the resources and opportunities to be found in 
the Dominion seem inclined to skip the Eastern Provinces. As 
a matter of fact a great deal of land is still waiting for the 
settler, which in time will be as valuable as any in the older 
provinces, and their attractions are not one whit the less as 
canal timber, minerals, game, and fertility of soil. Water alone 
isan immense asset in Eastern Canada, What is called “ white 
coal” has become one of the wonders of the world. Hamilton, 
the Birmingham of the Dominion, has four hundred factories, and 
it is the cleanest of all manufacturing cities. The existence of so 
much machinery and so little dirt is explained by two words— 
Niagara and electricity. Mr. Copping writes pleasantly and is 


side British 





never dull. 





The Law of the Air. By Harold D. Hazeltine, LL.D. Three 
Lectures delivered in the University of London. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s. net.)—We cannot discuss in detail the contents 
of this volume, as they are of a technical kind, though we may say 
that we never saw a technical subject treated in so interesting 
and illuminating a way. Perhaps the chief difficulty of the 
matter lies in the application of the maxim that the rights of a 
frecholder reach usque ad caeclum. Has hea cause of action against 
an airman who passes over his land at an altitude of a thousand 
yards? The rights of a State are in a way analogous. Dr. 
Hazeltine is a pioncer in dealing with the “Law of the Air,” 
and will certainly be helpful to any who may follow him. 

Florence and Her Treasures. By H. Vaughan. (Methuen and 
Co, 5s. net.)\—This will be found a useful “guide.” It deals 
with the past as well as the present. We can hardly appreciate a 
omething of its history and of the great 


city without knowing : 
Having first acquired a certain know- 


men who have lived in it. 
ledge of these things, we want to be told how we may best acquaint 
ourselves with what the place has to show, its great buildings, 
sacred and secular, its artistic treasures, and other kindred things. 
And then, as one has to live somewhere, there must be informa- 
tion about hotels, about climate, times, and seasons. All these 


matters are dealt with in this volume. 


Platonica. By Herbert Richards, M.A. (Grant Richards, 7s.) 
—Mr. Richards publishes here a number of critical and other 
notes on the Dialogues of Plato which have been contributed 
during the last eighteen years to the Classical Review and the 
Classical Journal. He has revised these generally in the direction 
of greater fullness, has added notes on the Philebus, and has 
incorporated in the volume similar comments on the texts of 
Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, and Diogenes Laertius. 


A Concordance to the Poews of William Wordsworth. Edited 
by Lane Cooper. (Smith, Elder and Co, 42s. net.)—There is in 
the United States of America a Concordance Society. A Con- 


cordance of the Poems of Thomas Gray has already appeared 
under its auspices; a far more laborious effort now appears. All 
the poems have been dealt with, some of them being but little 
known to the general reader, and the result is a closely printed 
quarto volume of 1,136 double-column pages containing, we may 
conjecture, about a million and three-quarters of words, figures 
not being reckoned. A list of forty-nine contributors is given, 
twenty-three women and twenty-six men, all American. 


It is quite impossible to notice all the educational books which 
come to us, but we must say afew words about a volume in the 
series of “ Black’s School Geography” (A. and C. Black). This is 
Climatic Control, by L. C. W. Bonacina. Everything that makes a 
subject of study real to the learner is useful, and of all subjects 
of this class climate should appeal to the British schoolboy. The 
climate which he has the privilege—for such it is, though it does 


world. Mr. Bonacina describes the world-climates and then treats 
of this factor of life as it actson man. With this may be men- 
tioned a very elaborate study in geography entitled The Highlands 
of South-West Surrey, by E.G. Matthews. ll the particulars of 
the district—the geological formation, the distribution of water, 
the soil, the flora with typical trees, and the modifications effected 
by human agency—are described, with seven very complete maps 
by way of illustration. 





Papyri Graecae Berolinenses. Collegit Wilhelm Schubart,. 
(Parker and Son, Oxford.)—Here we have eighty specimens 
taken from fifty papyri, almost all preserved in the Royal Library 
at Berlin. Dr. Schubart has prefixed a bibliography. We are 
glad to see that English scholars make a more than respectable 
appearance in it. 





New Epirions.—In the “ World’s Classics” (H. Frowde) we 
have vols. iv.-vi. of The Complete Works of William Shakespeare, 
with introductory studies of the several plays by Edward Dowden. 
These volumes contain the ten historical plays and the poems, 
The Defence of Plevna, by Capt. Fred. W. von Herbert, with intro- 
duction by Sir John D. P. French. Austria-Hungary, with 
Excursions to Cetinje, Belgrade, and Bucharest, by Karl Baedeker 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 10s, net). Asia and Europe, by Meredith 
Townsend (Constable and Co., 5s. net). The appearance of this 
new edition has a pathetic interest, since it coincides almost exactly 
with the death of its brilliant author. Such a proof of the con- 
tinued popularity of his work would have been, could he have 
known it, a source of no small pleasure to Mr. Townsend. 








(For Publications see page 804.) 


LIBERTY’S 

BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 

FURNITURE FABRICS 
PATTERNS POST-FREE. 

Regent Street, London 





Liberty & Co., Ltd. : 


£5,000 


needed before Christmas by the 


Additional Curates Society, 
in supplementary gifts, to prevent a reduction after 
the end of the present year in the payments to clergy 
in a thousand poor parishes, A prompt response 
would remove anxiety from the minds of the clergy 
concerned. Several gifts (one of £250, one of £100, 
six of £50, eight of £25) have already been received 
Cheques should be 


to CANON PETIT, 14 


towards meeting this need. 
crossed “Coutts,” and sent 


Great Smith Street, Westminster. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID £94,000,000. 


By Special! Appointment. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


HAVE YOU A LADY FRIEND 


that you wish to make happy at this special 

Christmas season? IF SO, send or give 

her a present of genuine Irish Lace, or Pure 

Irish Linen, and you will attain your object. 
Gifts from 1s. up to £100. 


Let us send you our Iliustrated List Free. 


MURPHY & ORR (Dept. 208), BELFAST. 








not always seem so—of experiencing is the most remarkable in the 


The oldest establishment for Linen in the North of Ireland. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


.(Witherby) net 


Abbott (C. G.), The Home Life of the Osprey, roy 8vo .. 
(Appleton) 


Altsheller (J. A.), The Scouts of the Valley, cr 8vo .... 
Barbour (R. H.), Fin kler’s Field, cr 8vo 
Barbour (R. H.), For Yardley, cr 8vo 
a (H.), The Baron of I i‘ Fame, cr 8vo 
Basile (G.), Stories from the Pentamerone, roy od 
—y": (P.), ae Catholicism, 8vo (Longmans) net 
Bean (C. E. W.), The ‘ Dreadnought ’ of the Darling, cr 8vo 


(Alston Rivers) net 
Bell (Cady), The Singing Circle, 4to — net 
Bertram (C.), A Magician in Many Lands, 8vo Routledge) 
Bidwell (L. on Minor Surgery, lémo Toes net 
Bingham (C.), ‘‘ Love’s Old Sweet Song,” cr 8vo.. (S. Paul) 
Birt (F. B. B.-), “‘ Sylhet ’’ Thackeray, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 
Bismarck’ s Pen: Life of Heinrich Abeken. By his Wife, 8vo 

ee. Allen) net 

Blacker (J. F.), Nineteenth-Century English Ceramic Art, roy 8vo 
(S. Paul) net 
(Macmillan) 
Getekin net 
utchinson) 


Blackwood (A.), The Centaur, cr 8vo 
Blake (E. C.), Marcia of the Little Home, cr 8vo. 
Braddon (M. E.), The Green Curtain, cr Svo 
Brock (M. D.), Studies in Fronto and his Age, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
(M. Secker) net 
(Nash) 
(Appleton) 
.(Newnes) net 
..(S. Paul) net 
..(Appleton) 


Burrow (C. K.), Carmina Varia, 12mo 
— (K.), The Fire-Seeker, cr 8vo 
Camp (W.), Old Ryerson, cr 8vo 
Charles (C. J.), Elizabethan Interiors, folio... eh 
Chester (S. B. ), Anomalies of the English Law, ‘er 8vo. 
Cody (G. E.), Elinor’s Junior Hop, cr 8vo ... : 
Coleman (A. P.), The Canadian Rockies, new and old Tr ils, 8vo 
(Unwin) net 
Control and Eradication of Tuberculosis. By many authors, roy 8vo 
(W. Green) net 
Cowan (J.), The Adventures of Kimble Bent, cr 8vo 
(Whitcombe & Tombs) net 
acmillan) net 
..(E. Arnold) net 
(Ga ay & Hancock) net 
(Mowbray) : et 
..(Appleton) 


Cyclopedia of Education (A), vol. 2, roy 8vo 
Davenport (C.), Cameo Book-Stamps, roy 8vo 
Davenport (H.), The Opinion Shop, 8vo 
Dearmer (P.), The Dragon of Wessex, 8vo 
Deland (E, D.), The Girls of Dudley School, cr 8vo .. we 
De Morgan (WwW. ), A Likely Story, cr 8vo . (Heinemann) 
Devon (J.), The Criminal and t e Community, er 8vo. (Lane) net 
Dick (J. R.) and Fernie (F.), Electric Mains and Distributing Systems, 8vo 
(* Electrician ’ ") net 
Dilnot (F.), The Old Crder Changeth, 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 
Drury (T. W.), The Ministry of Our Lord, cr 8vo chem | net 
Dunstan (A. E.) and Thole (F. D.), Text- book of Practical Chemistry for 
Technical Institutes, cr 8vo (Methuen) 
Eland (G.), The Chilterns and the Vale, er 8vo.. .-(Longmans) net 
Encyclopedia of the Farm, 2 vols., roy 'Bvo a CW. Green) 
English Songs of Italian F ree dom, cr 8vo ...(Longmans) net 
Faguet (E.), The Cult of Incompetence, cr 8vo. ..(J. Murray) net 
Figgis (J. N. ), Pain and Gladness, cr 8vo.. .....(Longmans) net 
Flemwell (G.), The Flower Fields 'of Alpine Switzerland, 8vo 
(Hutchinson) net 
(W. Scott) net 
(Macmillan) 


Flood (W. H. G.), The Story of the Bagpipe, cr 8vo .... 
i -(Dent) net 


Fox (A. W.), The Baron's Heir, cr 8vo 
Franklin (G. E.), Palestine Depicted and Des: 
Gardiner (G. 8.), Rustem, Son of Zal, cr 8vo 
Garnett (W. H. 8.), Children and the Law, cr 8vo ... (J. Murray) ast 
Gask (L.), Bird Wonders of the Zoo, cr 8vo (Gardner & Darton) net 
Gibson (C. D.), Other People, oblong folio (Lane) 
Gjellerup (K. ), The Pilgrim Kamanita, cr 8vo ...... (Heinemann) 
Goddard (A.), Windsor, the Castle of our King and some notes concerning 
Eton College, 4to ...... (Jarrold) net 
Gosse (E.), Collec ted Poems, cr 8vo...... ee net 
Grant (C. F. & L.), “I'wixt Sand and Sea, ‘roy “Bvo.. .(Low) net 
Greenwood (A. D. ), Lives of the Hanoverian Queens of England, vol. 2, 8vo 
(Bell) net 
Hall (I. W.) and Herscheimer (G.), Methods of Morbid Histology and 
Clinical Pathology, 8vo (W. Green) net 
Hay (C. R.), Merle of the Wessex Hills, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Heyliger (W.), Bartley Freshman Pitcher, er 8vo (Appleton) 
Holmes (C. J.), Notes on the Art of Rembrandt, 8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) net 
How (F. D.), Archbishop Maclagan : a Memoir, 8vo 
neuer & Darton) net 
International System of Ophthalmic Practice, 8vo ..... on net 
Jack, the Fire- oo By Aunt Lily, er 8vo (Allenson) 
Jacob (V.), Sicadunben: a Novel, cr 8vo (J. Murray) 
Jocelyn (J. R. J.), History of the Royal Artillery : Crimean Period, 8vo 
(J. Murray) 
Jones (R, M.), Stories of Hebrew Heroes, cr 8vo amen net 
Judd (J. 8.), Love and Laughter, cr 8vo (Nash) 
Kaye (G. W. C.) and Laby (T. H.), Tables of P hysical and Chemical Con- 
stants, roy Svo...... ‘ a mans) net 
Kempson (F. C.), Oarsmanship and Training, ‘Bv0 . ” 
Kennedy (J. M.), Tory Democracy, cr 8vo......... -+-:+... (Swift) net 
King (The) to His People : Speeches, cr 8vo “(Ww iNiams & Norgate) net 
Laidlay (W. J.), Art, Artists, and Iandscape Painting, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 
Lamond (H.), The Gentle Art, 8V0.............cccccccssssseeeeecseees (J. Murray) net 
Lea (J.), Marvels of Man's Making, 4to... ..(Gardner & Darton) 
Lysaght (8S. B.), Horizons and Laudmarks: Poems, cr 8v0 (Macmillan) net 
Macfadyen (D.), Men of the Spirit, cr 8vo ... ( ley) net 
McGiffert (A. C.), Martin Luther: the Man and his W ork, 8vo0 
(Urwin) net 
McGrath (P. T.), Newfoundland in 1911, Svo.. ne and Morris) net 
Maitland (E. F.), By Land and by Water, 8vo ..... . (Gardner & Darton) 
Martin (P. F.), Peru of the Twentieth Ce tury, 8V0........ (E. Arnold) net 
Masefield (J.), The Everlasting Mercy, cr 8vo ... (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 
Maskell (A.), Wood Sculpture, roy 8vo . 
Maude (W. C.), The Justice's Handbook on the Law of Evidence, er 8vo 
iene & Maxwell) net 
Maxwell (G.), By Right Divine, cr 8vo ars (Grevel) 
Maxwell (H.), Mrs. Trevor Tressinghs um, cr 8v0 ‘(Digby & Long) 
Miron (E. L.), Duchess Derelict : Charlotte D’Albret Duchesse de Valen- 
tinois, 8vo.. . (8S. Paul) net 
Morel (E. D. .. Nigeria : its Peoples and its P roblems, ‘8r0_ 
(Smith & Elder) net 
Muter (Mrs.), My Recollections of the Sepoy Revolt, 1857-58, +o 
(Long) net 
Neve (E. F.), Beyond the Pir Panjal, 8vo ...... ..(Unwin) net 
Nicholson (R. A.), The Don and the Dervish : Ve rse, “22mo.. aah (Dent) net 
Nolhac (P. de), Mad: ame Vigée Le Brun, 1755-1842, vo .........(Goupil) net 
O’Brien (A.) and Bolster (R.), Cupid and Cartridges, 8vo 
(W. Blackwood) net 
Paine (R. D.) P ener: of Buried Treasure, 8vo (Heinemann) net 
Penfield (E.) manish Sketches, roy 8vo o (Bickers) net 
Pfieiderer 0. ), Primitive Christianity, its Writings, &c., vol. 4, 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) net 
Porter (R. P.), The Full Recognition of Japan, 8vo .... (H, Frowde) net 
Prichard (H. H.), Through Trackless Labrador, roy 8vo...(Heinemann) net 
Raymond (W.), Revenues of the Wicked, cr Svo ....(Dent) 
Reynolds (S.) and Woolley (B. and T.), Seems So! er r 8vo. ‘(Mae millan) net 
Robin (P. A.), The Oid Physiology in English Literature, er 8vo 


..(H. mer net 


15/0 
10/6 
/0 


net ¢ 


10/6 


26 
° 2/6 
20/0 
6/0 


31/6 
5/0 
21/0 


10/6 


9/0 
36 
50 


mi 
7/6 


16/0 
21/0 
3/6 
6/0 


21/0 
2/6 


6/0 


46 
2/6 
3,6 
5) 0 


50 
6/0 
2/0 
4/3 
26 


126 
6/0 
6/0 

15/0 

3/6 


(Methuen) net 25/0 


3/6 
6/0 
6/0 


16/0 
10/6 


7/6 
12/6 
3/6 
16/0 


10 
10,0 
7/6 


10/6 
106 
15,0 
6/0 
5/0 


(Dent) net 3/6 


Rooney (€.), English Composition from Models, cr 8vo ............(Methuen) 
Ross (J. M. E.), The Christian Standpoint, cr 8vo -.(R. Scott) net 


2/6 
3/6 





Rowbotham (F. J.), Story-Lives of our Great Artists, cr 8vo 
Sadler (G. T.), Short Introduction to the Bible, er 8vo (Gardner & Dar ton 3¢ 


Willi 
Smith (I. G.), Punstion Psychology, cr 8vo........ ‘ (Comeane reat) net 24 
Snowden Cs. K.), The Free Marriage, cr 8v0 | Y — net 34 
Sorenson (E. 8.), Life in the Australian Back Blocks, or ‘Gyo: Paul) 66 
(White 
Story of my Reincarnation (The). By “‘ Zivola.” er Sag te = net 36 
Talbot (F. A.), The Railway Conquest of the World, 8vo .. "(Heing, Tess) ¢0 
Taussig (F. Ww. ), Principles of Economics, 2 vols., 8vo Olt vemill; a aes see 
Thomas (E.), The Tenth Muse, 12mo Sechn} nei io 
Tibbits (C.), Marriage Making ‘and Marriage Bre: uking, er a ; er) net 26 
26 


69 
76 
60 


8. 

Turpin (E.), Honey Sweet, cr 8v0_ ...........ccceccsccocssssecseseacens Cena) nat 
Underground Jerusalem. By H. V., 4t0.......0..c00005 wr Cox) ) 
Waldskin (C.), What may we Read ? er8vo .. : (Smith & Ea 
Walford (¥. Ww. ), The Maintenance of Motor Cars, cr 8v0 Lis er) 

Whishaw (F.), Peter the Great: a Novel, er 8vo ...... ~iBigby & +e 26 
Williams (A.), The Boy's Gai ide, roy lémo ...... (Nelson) mg) 60 
Woodruff (C. R.), City Government by Commission, er Br" (A pleton) —$ = 
Wrench (G. T.), The Mastery of Life, 8vo ..... a. Swift wet be be 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS OVER £20,000,000, 


The Society was established in 1815 on the principle 

that the Members shouid mutually assure each other 

without the assistance of shareholders. It transacts all 

classes of Life Assurance and Annuity Business on the 
most favourable terms. 


POLICIES ISSUED FOR: 


Children, Endowments, Educational Purposes, Business 
Requirements, Marriage Settlements, Dependants 
and Old Age, Death Duties, Annuities, 


PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


HEAD OFFICE - - - 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
LONDON - - 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Waterioo Place, $.w. 





Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 





Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





AND 


OBESITY ‘ts 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 


PALATABLE, NO DRUGS NO DRASTIC DIT 


CALLARD & CO., 
90 Regent St., London, W. 


Sample and 
Booklet free from 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, her 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize award 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and a 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Cw Chronographs, 


Ships 
WEW CATAI CATALOGUE free on application. 
° ENT nd co. Ltd, 
Makers of the great etntoster Clock, Big Bee. 
61 Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT - 
TO THE KING. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
ASSETS EXCEED £22,000,000. 


Chairman 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 





AMONG THE CLASSES OF INSURANCE BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
BY THE COMPANY ARE THE FOLLOWING :— 
({) Life Insurance, with and without Projfiis, with special pro- 
visions for the payment of Estate Duties. 
(2) Fire insurance of every description. 
(3) Insurances to cover Loss of Rent, Interest and Profit 
consequent upon Fire damage to property. 
(4) Marine Insurance. 
(5) Burglary, Theft, and Plate Glass Insurance. 
Accident, including Personal Accident, Motor Car, and 
Employers’ Liability Insurance. 
Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also granted. 
Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses with other 
papers may Le had on written or personal application. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





- BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 
PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND IS INVALUABLE 
FOR 
Indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 


burn, Impure Breath, Diarrheea, &c. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores—RBiscuits, Is., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
Qs, and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, ls. 14d. per tin; in Chocolates, 1s. per tin. 
CAPSULES.— Most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 

J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





HOUSES, &c., TO LET. 
RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR YOUNG MEN.— 


The great demand for accommodation has necessitated adding 80 bed- 
rooms and a Gymnasium, The best-equipped Residential Club in London, 
Central for City and West End. Tubes and ’Buses, Splendid — rooms, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis. Social, recreative,and intellectual advantages. 
Terms extremely moderate. Bedrooms with Baths, &c., from 7s. 6d. per week. 
Inspection invited. Illustrated prospectus free from the Warden, Blooms- 
bury House Club, Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


~ 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





(eens OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS specially qualified in Geography, with combined 
Botany and Nature Study or Mathematics as a subsidiary subject, at the 
County Secondary School, Kentish Town, to commence work in January, 1912. 

Candidates must also have passed a final examination for a degree held by a 
recognized University. 

The minimum salary attaching to the position is £120 a year, rising by 
annus) increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to £220. A com- 
mencing salary higher than the minimum will, however, be allowed to a candi- 
date entering the service with satisfactory experience of secondary school work 
of a similar nature. 

Applications should be made on Form H.40, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the Education Officer, Londoa County 
Council, Education Oitices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Tuesday, 2lst November, 1911, accom- 
panied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. Every communication 
on the subject must be endorsed “ H.4,” and must be accompanied by a 
stamped = cde foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
8th November, 1911. 


Hy'68 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MIDDLESBROUGH. 


Wanted to take up service in January, 1912:— 

(1) Experienced History Mistress with Honours Degree or its equivalent. 
Salary £140, F 

(2) Junior Modern Language Mistress (French and German). Direct 
Method. Salary £100. 

In both cases ordinary class-subjects also required. Preference will be given 
to candidates who have been trained at a Secondary Training College. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, together with copies 
of testimonials, to be sent to the HEAD-MISTRESS as early as possible. 

J.8. CALVERT, 
Clerk to the Governors, 





Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough. 
__ November 6th, 1911, 


({ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, 








LISKEARD COUNTY SCHOOL, 

Wanted, in January next, a SCIENCE MASTER. Applicants should pos- 
Bess a Science Degree. Previous experience essential. Some subsidiary 
ordinary school subjects necessary and shorthand a reeommendation. Salar. 
gio, my A annual increments of £5 to £160, Apply on ae sot 

ovember, 1911, to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Liskeard. 

Slst October, 1911, ewe 





ORTH WALES COUNTIES TRAINING COLLEGE 
COMMITTEE, 


APPOINTMENT OF HOUSE MISTRESS. 


The Training College Committee are prepared to receive applications for the 
position of House Mistress at the Hostels. 

Full particulars as to duties may be received on application to the Principal 
of the Normal College, Bangor. Salary £80. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than three recent testimonials, to be 
forwarded to me not later than the 27th day of November, 1911. 

EVAN R. DAVIES, 
Secretary. 
Normal College, Bangor, 
3ist October, 1911. 


UDLEY DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


A LADY VICE-PRINCIPAL is required for the above College; she will also 
be Resident Warden of the Women Students’ Hostel. Salary £200.€250 per 
annum (with full residence in Hostel) ; commencing salary will be fixed accord- 
ing tu experience and qualifications. Further details and Forms of Applica- 
tion, which should be returned not later than November 25th, may be obtained 


from 
J. M. WYNNE, 
Sec. to College Counci!. 





n Education Offices, Dudley, Worcs. 


} EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

The Council will shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT IN MATHE- 
MATICS. The appointment will take effect at the beginning of the Lent 
Term, 1912, The salary will be £100, rising by annual increments to £1 
per annum. 

Applications, with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should 
be sent, not later than Saturday, November 25th, to the SECRETARY, from 
whom further information may be obtained. 

York Place, London, W. 

DELICATE elderly business gentleman living in the 

country requires a COOK-HOUSEKEEPER, of at least 40 years of age, 
to take entire charge of household. Must be an excellent plain cook, 
scrupulously clean, and energetic. Wages £25 a year. Also housemaid, who 
must be scrupulously clean, quick, quiet, and thoroughly experienced. Wages 
£18a year, The above comprise the inmates, but gardener and groom employed, 
living out. Apply, stating age and experience with full particulars, to “ T.P.,” 
c/o W. H. Smith and Son, Advertising Agents, Blackfriars, Manchester, 


{OLICITOR, 28, Experienced, LL.B., Public School, desires 
® Managership (preferably with a view to Partnership or Succession), ia 
Country Practice. Accustomed to Advising Clients and Acting without Super 
vision. Experience mainly Family, Trust, Conveyancing, and Probate.—Apply . 
W. H. N., Box 519, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








{ERMAN LADY seeks employment as PRIVATE 
J SECRETARY to literary or scientific man. French acquired abroad. 
English shorthand 130 certificated, typing 40. Salary no object, provided the 
work is interesting. Apply Box 521, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
{UNNY FELIXSTOWE, Bracing Air.—Doctor highly 
\ recommends Happy Home for Delicate Young People. Kind care. Good 
food. Reference from parents of one quite restored to health after residing 
one year. Other good references,—Miss COCKSEDGE, Roxburghe, Cavendish 
Road. 
GG ENTLEMAN will lend free of charge 15-hands, strongly- 
J built, well-mannered harness cob to a private individual offering good 
home. Apply, ‘‘C 90," c/o W. H. SMITH & SON, Advertising Agents, Black. 
friars, Manchester. 
POR S 5 Deieate or Convalescent can be received into 
Private Family. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered from 
Northand East. House and garden overlooking Torbay. Moderate elevation, 
central position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths, Highly 
recommended, apply to Knighton, Museum Road, Torquay. 


YF\HE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is_ prepared 
_ to receive LOANS of £100 and upward:, on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City, at £3 10s. “ cent. per annum, repayable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either side, Interest payable half-yearly. ‘he Loans 
may be for 5 or 7 years certain, if preferred, 
Forms of application may be obtained of 
HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 


YHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from - 6. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on En'ry. 

There isa tom Fund, Es 
( UEEN’S COLLEGE AFTERNOON LECTURES. 
43-45 Harley Street, W. 
PUBLIC LECTURES UPON GREEK SCULPTURE and MUSIC. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, at 3 p.m.— PROFESSOR R. H. 
WALTHEW, A.R.C.M, on The Study of Harmony and its Relation t 
Musical Composition, with illustrations. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17, at 3 p.m.—PROFESSOR K, J. SPALDING, 
M.A., on Greek Myths, with fotesn illustrations. 

Tickets for each Course of Lectures 9s., or singly 3s, 6d., from the Assistant 
Secretary of the College. mbar Cee ees : 

IRK BECK COLLEGE, 
Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Principal—G. Armitage-Smith, D.Litt., M.A. 

DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The College provides Courses of Instrne 
tion for the Examinations of the University in ARTS, SCLENCE, ECONO- 
MICS, and LAWS, under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 

Post-Graduate and Research Work. 

Particulars on application to the Secretary. 


1T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L, POWELL ; 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary ‘Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-50 gs, 
a year, SCHOOL, 24-00 gs. a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress's House. 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 00 gs, a year. 
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PBINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington. 
&.  Manchester.— Ladies over twenty years of age Train as 
-hildren’s Nurses; babies in residence, 








‘NNHE VATICAN AND MIXED MARRIAGES. 


A PUBLIC MEETING to protest against the publication in the British 
Empire of the “ No Temere” Decree of the Council of Trent, Queen's Hall, 
Langham Place, W. (Sole lessees, Chappell and Co.), Wednesday evening, 
November 15th, at 7.30. 

Chairman, the LORD KINNAIRD, 
Supported by Speakers and Deputations representative of our National 
Christi: nity. Choir of 250 voices. 

Admissione Numbered reservefl seats, sofa stalls, 2s, 64, Reserved seat 
tickets, Stalls, and Grand Circle, free. Balcony free. 

HENRY MARTYN GOOCH, Generalecretary. 

Evangelical Alliance, 7, Adam Street, W.C. 





EFORM OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The British Constitution Association has pleasure in announcing that Major 
A. C. MORRISON BELL, M.P., will on Monday, November 20th, at the 
Whitehall Rooms, deliver an address on ONE VOTE ONE VALUE, illustrated 
by models, Lord Bobert Cecil, K.C., will take the Chair at 8 o’clock p.m. 
For ticketsapply to the Hon, Secretary of the British Constitution Associa- 
tion, 20 Tothill Street, S.W. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Hi DGBASTOs HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, : 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 


RJEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 

and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort, Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad. Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 


;)DINBURGH.—Two unexpected vacancies having arisen 
dd ina +r ladies’ Boarding School in Edinburgh, the Principal will 
oo ae - same by special arrangement.—No. K6é4, KEITH & CO., 
edinburgh. 


OUNTHOURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
! HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music —. Very careful attention given to health and 
to the development of character. Excellent examination results. Good garden 
and field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 
Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


UEENWO OD, rt 























EASTBOURN E.- 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming. Autumn Term began Septem- 
ber 26th. Next vacancies in January, 1912, 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful district, 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend. Principals: iss EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 

perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 

riding, hockey, and all games. Pre tion for Universities, Oxford and 

Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 

Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils i. for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, 
RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method, Terms derate. Prospectus and list of recent successes on 
application, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
SEASCALE, 


TINHE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

CUMBERLAND.—Principals: The Misses WILSON (Newnham Coll. 
and the Training Coll., Cambridge, and St. Mary’s Coll., London). Unique 
position on the North-West ceast, where the climate is oy and sunny, 
Separate houses, which border the sea-shore, for Senior and Junior pupils, 
Efficient resident staff with University Degrees or their equivalent. andi- 
crafts; Domestic Science; Nature Study ; Gymnastics; Games. Escort from 
Euston, Crewe, Newcastle, Carlisle, Belfast, etc. 


‘T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorongh 
bh Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa. 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


( \}VERDAL® SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College) and 
Miss Auerbach, Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands. 


{HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
K) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 
rea and land view, Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
ot pupils. Games and outdoorexercises. Moderatefees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Friulein HAAS. 


5 { iGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
ao _ Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


us AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on SEPT, 25th and CLOSES DEC, 18, 
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—————____, 
lXHE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.— Good thorough work j 
: - . mis) 1g 
being done in this School and good results obtained without p 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The —_ receive individual attenti 
and they are carefully helped and encouraged according to their capacities ion, 
needs.’’—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911. and 


eee! 2 | 

\ V ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASBY 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy sitaa, 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. , Hend-Mistrees, Miss VYNER (lato Hiead-Mistreas at 

the Wallase ig ool).—For Prospectus a to the SECRET: 

the School “Teleghens: Minas Te O° SECRETIN 


SS 

ROWBOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-] 

be pam md ; oteaities oo See ay ae Special attention to develo t 
of individual character. 22 pupils en. or prospectus 1 i 

MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. ome cory Sina, 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FoR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasum. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE. 


Qt. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —wigg 
KO ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Mj 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 














St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWODLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


XNUNNERSBURY LODGE, MILL HILL PARK, yw. 
High Class School. Modern and Social advantages. Excellent record, 
Finely situated in own grounds. Individual attention to every pupil. Games 
and outdoor life specialized. Highly qualified staff. 
Address : MISS SPARK, 
pPanEzce COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY, Boarding 
School for Girls. Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 
eo EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 











OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train. 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachera of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educatio; and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &e, 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, k-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer. 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Kev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss SIANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, rosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 
‘ Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations. Duration of 
Course, 2 to 3 years. Mistresses supplied to schools for all branches of Physical 
Work. German and Swedish Gymnastics, Hygienic Exercises, Dancing, and 
Remedial Work.— Miss TOLLEMACHE, M.B.C.P.E., 115 Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, U ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, PRALS. lst Class Certificates. See Prospectus. — 











QTAMMERERS ‘and all interested in the subject shonld 


read a book by one who cured himself after sufferin forty an. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. 0O., Tarrangower, 


Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


ort 4 tee PERMANENTLY CURED— 

Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 





= 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 


Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted,Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. | 
K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th-Dec. Ist. Pre 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Ciergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &c. Newly-equipped Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ Training Corps. JUNIOR go 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.— Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 
|} EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. . 
FOUNDED 1381 a.p. £7,000 RECENTLY SPENT ON BU [LDINGS. 
Three or four leaving S¢holarships to Universities annually. Preparation 
also for Army, Navy, Professions or Business Careers. Separate Junior 
House. For Prospectus address Rev. Prebendary Murray Ragg, School House. 
mre aeceneneserne heme = 
7 ASTBOURNE cOLLE GE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev °S 
/ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Arm 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. ~ 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and five-courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhi 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in 
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[LL-HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 


M INATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and 
Lf NEXT s will MIN‘cli on DECEMBER 7th and two following days. 
Applications should be made at once to the Bursar. 
RESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS, 
P GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctive features. It makes 
He hodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, 












IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D, 

F BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 

Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

\RENCH LESSONS—PARIS.—The Widow of Pastor 

_ Lalot receives a few Paying Guests wanting to find a Pleasant Home in 

Paris and to Learn the French Lan e.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, 
close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 








= ‘| rs .—— 

snd for Fens can be shown from Parents testifying to highly ssful 

pope School careers of boys of average ability as well as of Scholarship 
iews of house and grounds and terms on application. 


Winners. Vie ES 
pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
hip 
Particulars from L__ 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOC K.—The next 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE Scholarships will com- 
ceon DECEMBER 12tu. Applications should be made to the HEAD- 
MASTER on or before December Ist. 
aT. GEORGE'S, LITTLESTONE-ON-SEA.—Preparatory 
School. Sunny, bracing climate, recommended for delicate boys. House 
i~mediately faces sea. Successful treatment of backward boys. Cricket and 
el feld. Headmaster’s sister supervises domestic arrangements. 
eaente fees. Apply for illustrated prospectus and references, E. DODD, 

RA.,Heod-Master, 

i llaliallaale PARK SCHOOL, 























amination December 5th and 6th 
Bea ablic Schools Year Book or more fully from the Bursar, 

























NEAR READING. 





Publie School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields; swimming bath, laboratories, &c. . 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
jly to the Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., at the School. 


information, apply to the Pe: Master, U. 1. BVANS, M.A. t the School 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
L NEAR READING, 


ree Entrance Scholarships open for competition in February, 1912. 
mil particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

A trial of voices for the sons of gentlemen—age 9 to 12—will be held on 
Saturday, December 9th, to fill one vacancy in the Cathedral Choir. Scholar- 
ships of value at least £48 per annum. Full particulars from Rev. P. R. 
CLEAVE, M.A., Head-Master. a et te 

EVERSHAM SCHOOL, WESTMORLAND. 

Founded 1613. An examination for 4 open Scholarships of £40, £30, 
Be, 210, will take place on January 12th and 13th. The Scholarships are 
tenable for 2 years and renewable for 2 more Candidates under 14. For 
further particulars apply HEAD-MASTER, 


‘\CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
\) Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
































obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


\ ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.CU.—An Entrance 
a Scholarship Examination will be held on December 5th, 6th and 7th.— 
For particulars and scheme of Scholarships apply to the Secretary. 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev.T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 
bracing climate, large grounds. University Examinations, French, German. 
Home life ; efficient supervision. 
ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
Schoolsand Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad. 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


Pexrey COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 





Public School of 17th-Century Foundation. 





Head-Master, H. S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, 
OVER COLLEGE.—For information as _ regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy 
and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Master, the Rev. F. de 
W. Lusuixerox, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
_Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—A pply HEAD-MASTER, Schoo! House. 


[xbey GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situnted near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
tes. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, January 18th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab, 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
Aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough education 
onmodern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
tnd Professions, Handicrafts well taught. Bracin air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A,, Oxon, 











GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
i Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 











OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
/ & profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the rerulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J, W 
GIEVE. 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


FOREIGN, 
ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident im the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperouage at 
soncerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in heaithiest 


Bins hear the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis,—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
» + aris, 





boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be ~ 


— 





WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 
kL UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
Interpreterships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
ses. Illus, Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B.-ds- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


OPos ser LIFE IN SWITZERLAND. 
/) Married couple, lady English, could accommodate paying ts of quiet 
tastes. 20 minutes from railway station, between Berne and un. Winter 
Sports. Sleigh Drives. Beautiful Country. Lessons in German included. 
References given and expected. £10a month inclusive, Herrn von STEIGER, 
Kigsey, Cr., Berne, Switzerland. 

HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A, Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate, Altitude 3,500 feet. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGNTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abr many of which they 
have omens inspected, 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


oe &A FE ee 
‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed iculars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Lat pence and full ticulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. en writing 

lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 
red cloth, 2s, ; iste, 2s. 6d. - 700 Schools, 900 Lilustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 1443 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and every informa- 
tion supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired. — UNIVERSIT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (in connexion with the Central B u for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford. 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on oy ey 
questions. No Fees for _ Ey Pty ey — may be from 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W, 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Mesars, 
Poco: (Cantab.) and Browxs (Oxon), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 Gerragp, 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 

GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 
the pioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
ona gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expert advice. State —_— 
ages, fees limit, district preferred, Escorts provided. Entire charge undertaken, 














O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kiud of Bath, Massage 

and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) E 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 








. | Fortnightly from Southampton. 
T OURS | Next Sailing, November 22nd, ‘ Orotava.’ 
to Special Sailing by Yachting Steamer 


| ‘ARCADIAN.’ 
Twin Serew. 8,780 Tons. , 
r Ps T From Southampton, January 3rd. 
veer Carrying First Class Passengers only. 
INDIES |} Promenade Deck full length of vessel. 
‘ * “ | All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of Be: tha 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C.; 


by | Illustrated Booklet from 
or 33 Cockspur Street, 5. W. 
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INTER TOURS TO THE CAPE, MADEIRA, 


OR THE CANARIES 
By UNION-CASTLE LINE, 





Illustrated Pamphlets and full particulars on application to 
DONALD CURRIE & CO., LONDON. 





ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens facing: sea. 
Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English physician, and trained 
nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd.), Finsbury 
Pavement House, | .C. 
R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISE 
15 15s——-BARCELONA, PALMA, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES 
MARSEILLES. Also PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, and ADRIATIC 
Cruises.—Secretary, 5 Endsleigh G Gardens, London, N.W. 


6 16s. 6d. SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING, 
etc. Tours £6 16s, 6d. and upwards, 30 Hotels, 3,000 Beds, 


ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, Gentlemen and Gentlewomen- 


December 29th, Switzerland, winter sports of every kind; February, Spain, 
from San Sebastian to Gibraltar, Madrid, Seville, Granada, &c.; March, Italian 
Cities. Inclusive fees; accompanied threughout; references exchanged.— 
aes MISS BISHOP, 1 aslemere, WwW imbledon 1 Park Road, Wimb! edon. 
































MISCELLANEOUS. 
REEN and ABBOTT, 4 47 73 Oxford Street, W., give 
J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabries, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 
LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, —__ 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, = oper return, or offer made.—Chicf Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Lond on, Est. 1 00 years, eee : 

UITABLE FOR MUSEUMS AND EDUCATIONAL 
kS PURPOSES.—For sale at much reduced rate—twelve separate historical 
miniature Indian Tableaux, arranged by experts and executed by artists, 
Total length, 77 fect, width, 6 feet; height, 9} feet. Contain 11€ figures,— 
Apply, Secretary, Indian Court, Festival of Empire, Knightsbridge. 
mmnNO AUTHORS. 

WANTED, Bright Short Stories (3,500-4,000 words), with fresh treatment 
of original plots. 
Write t the Manager, NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, , KENDAL, 


00D LITERARY ADVICE.— Authors not satisfied 

J with the progress of their work or their sales should obtain the practical 
help of a literary consultant—Mr. STANHOPE W. S?RIGG (formerly Editor 
of Cassell’s and the Windsor Magazines), Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross, 
London, W.C, The Daily Mail says:—‘* Mr. Sprigg’s aim is to help authors 


help themselves.” Pe Go Oe a ae 
and SECRETARIAL 








OURNALISTIC TRAINING 
o FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, Ww. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 
AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free. Literary Corre- 
By ondence College (Room L), 9 Arundel Street, W.C. a eee 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid np) £500,000. 


i PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

At and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming ‘and G ardening. 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exe hange ! Street East, Liverpool, 


A THEENIC is the UNDERWEAR for 

because it is all Wool, all pure Wool. No better quality, no greater 
salue, can be had. Unshrinkable, with a guarantee of replacement for any 
garment returned shrunk. Write for patterns to Dept. 16, ATHEENIC 
MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 


NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—1/- - per packet. 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 











hard wear, 








TYPEWRITING 


VYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 101. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKI NSON, rt Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


AP EALS 


pus “HOS 








NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(ALBANY Memortat), 
QUEEN'S SQUARE, BLOOMSBU RY, W.C, 
Parron;: H.M. Tue Kixe, 





Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
ill be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for ry oy or friends are asked to 
=e send for particulars of t 
NA 


HURCH OF ENGLAND WAIFS & STRA 
OC Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and 4 SOCIETY 
Patron of the Children’s Union—H.M. QUEEN ALEXAND 

The wey bee ap Organization of the National Church ma. 
with Outcast, Destitute, and Neglected Children. or Dealing 
112 Homes, including Farm, Industrial, and Cripples * Homes, 0 
Children have been rescued. Over 4,200 now under the Society's cars ver 16,300 
UNDS URGENTLY NEEDED to meet a Deficit of phn £5, 000, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be gratefully acknowledged 
Secretary, Rev. Prebendary RUDOLP, by the 
___ OLD TOWN I HALL. KENNINGTON, IN. LONDON, SE. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEaque 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, y,c K.G, 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace ands, 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve ae eo moran’ 
physical condition of the people by brin 


adoption of Universal Military Training for 1k {about the 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 

2 s. a. | a 
Hon. Vice-President =... 25 0 0| Members www. IS 

a oY PAYMENTS, 

Hon. Vice-Presidents ; Associates, with Literature 
Members ? 0 and Journal . 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial’ ¥F 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associa ores is a hat 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED ‘Kinane, 


Colonel W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 7 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, aw. 


Impaired Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
nourishing, and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are 
the staple ingredients of the perfect diet. *‘ Allenburys”’ 
Diet is a combination of both in a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious to take. It gives tone to the 
whole system. Made ina minute—add boiling water only, 


Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps, 


Of Chemists, 16 and 3/- per tin. 
The “Allenburys” DIET 
_Seerh, tone 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Ola False Teeth 


Send to us, We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 


es 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 103 London Street, Norwich. 
CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.c., 
Direct attention to their famous 


IDEAL POLICY, 
combining House Purchase with Life Assurance. Guaranteed Loan, Cash 
Surrender, and Paid-up Values endorsed on every policy issued, 
Prospectus Post Free. 
Agents Wanted. Excellent Prospects. 
M. GREGORY, » Managing Di Director. 


G LAISHER’S NOVEMBER “CATALOGUE OF PUB. 

LISHERS’ REMAINDERS, AND OTHER PURCHASES.—Anjiong 
the Contents are—Cundall’s History of British Water Colour Painting, with 58 
Coloured Plates, Original Price 21s. net, Now Sold at 7s. 6d., Postage 6d, 
Gasquet’s Greater Abbeys of England, with 60 Coloured Plates, Original Price 
20s. net, Now Sold at 7s. 6d., Postage 6d. Hi allé, Notes from a Painter's Life, 
Original Price 6s, net, Now Sold at 1s. 6d., Postaze 44. The Life of Sir Leopold 
McClintock, by Sir Clements Markham, Original Price 15s. net, Now Sold at 
4s. 6d., Postage 5d. Autobiography and Memoirs of the Eighth Duke of 
Argyll, "2 Volumes, Original Price 36s. net, Now Sold at 7s. » Postage 7d. 
Godley’s Oxford in the Eighteenth Century, Original Price 7s. “bd. net, Now 
Sold at 3s., Postage 5d. Phythian’s Trees in Nature, Myth, and Art, Original 
Price 6s., Now Sold at 2s., Postage 4d., and many other excellent "bargains. 
Catalogues Post Free on application, —WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., Book- 
sellers, 265 High Holborn, London. 


OOK BARGAINS.—New Catalogue, November, ‘Ready, 

containing a great variety of Books, new as published, but at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. Suitable for Libraries, Presents, "Prizes, &c. Post 
free on request. —- HENRY W. GLOVER, Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C, 

O LOVERS OF DORSET COUNTRY LIFE. 

“MERLE os THE WESSEX HILLS,” 
xy C. R. HAY. 

Publisher, Horace Commin, PATA 3s. 6d. net. 
Trade supplied by Si Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London. 


J,JOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS at “reasonable 

prices. Monthly Catalogues free. Foreign Circulating Library of 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish Works, comprising Fiction, History 
Memoirs, Travel, &c. Moderate terms. Prospectus free. Sreaie & Co., Ltd, 
Foreign Booksellers, 2 2 ) Ba mnghoms Place, W. 
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CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half- Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 





TIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer; Tue Eart or Harrower, Secretary: Goprrer H, Hamizron, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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“PIPE PERFECT” 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant “ pipe 

perfect” Player’s Navy Mixture 
is made. 








Player's Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 






It is cool and even burning, with 
a bouquet as distinct and delicate 
as that of some rare vintage wine. 






Then fill your pipe with this best 
of Mixtures and know all the joy 
that a perfect tobacco can bring. 








In Three Strengths— 


Mild = Oz. Medium F nee oz. 
White Label 43”: peroz. 





By Special Appointment 
to 
H.M. THE KING, 


Jewellers Jewellers 


to 
H.M. THE QUEEN, 





DAINTY & USEFUL 


AMAS 
GIFTS 


of 
High Artistic Merit. 










CLOCKS. DRESSING BAGS. 






Write for Illustrated List. 


ELKINGTO 


LONDON: 





Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: GLASGOW: 


Lord Street. 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Nowhall Street. 





NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 
Northumberiand Street. 





MANCHESTER: 
King Street. 





_Y¥tiM 


to 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


JEWELLERY. SILVERWARE. BRONZES. 
WATCHES. 
ANTIQUE SILVER. OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. 


& Co. 


22 Regent Street, S.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


Buchanan Street. 








GREAT ae atest halerta 


NEW BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS, 1911 


NOW OP 


EN. 








You are cordially invited to 


visit the greatest 
of Christmas Book 


Exhibition 
sin London 





PRICES TO SUIT EVERY PURSE 








Newest Books for Boys and Girls 


of all Ages. 








The little Books that 


(in dainty soft leather 


Women love 
bindings). 





BEAUTIFUL ART CALENDARS 





Cift Books of every Description 


for Men. 















CHRISTMAS P 


IN THE 







RESENTS 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 


Attache Cases. 

Book-Carriers. 

Private Xmas Cards. 
Library Requis 







Card Tables. 
Hand-Bags. 


Writing-Cases. 


ites of 


Every Description. 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (ready November 20th) 


sent post free on application. 


THE TIMES BO 


376 to 384 OXFORD 


Telephone : Gerrard 5390 (five lines). 


OK CLUB, 


STREET, W. 


Telegrams : Unieme, London. 





THE LARCEST BOOKSHOP 







IN THE WORLD. 
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A REPLY’ 


{ADDREssED TO MEMBERS OF THE SocIRTY OF FRIENDS] 


TO A PAMPHLET, 


BY 


SIR EDWARD FRY, 


ENTITLED 


“BETTING NEWSPAPERS AND QUAKERISM: 
A letter addressed to members of the Society of Friends.” 





I. 

IR EDWARD FRY has recently circulated among members 
of the Society of Friends a pamphlet entitled ‘ Betting 
Newspapers and Quakerism,” in which he severely criticizes 

those members of the Society who have become connected with the 
“‘Northern Echo,” the “ Sheffield Independent,’ the ‘“ Morning 
Leader” and the “ Star.” 

We, against whom his criticisms are directed, feel it right to 
lay before our fellow members some of the reasons which have led 
us to adopt the course which he so emphatically condemns. 

Before dealing with the substance of Sir Edward Fry’s 
pamphlet, we should like to draw attention to the following in- 
accuracies : — 


Page 1. The pamphlet is headed “Betting Newspapers and 
Quakerism.” The title, except possibly so far as it refers 
to the early edition of the ‘‘ Star,” is misleading, as also 
is his recurrent use of such terms as the “ Betting Press,” 
unless it is intended to characterize almost the whole of 
the penny and halfpenny daily Press of the country as 
** Betting Newspapers.” 


“These facts afford clear evidence that the paper 
(‘ Northern Echo’) is one which owes its success to 
its betting news.” 

What the facts show is rather that the ‘“ Northern 
Echo,” like almost every other halfpenny daily news- 
paper in the country, could not, so long as the English 
law permits tho publication of betting news, live without 
it. As a matter of fact, the “ Northern Echo” gives less 
betting news than its main competitors, 


Sir Edward Fry gives a complete list of the Ordinary 
sharcholders in the “Star” and “ Morning Leader” 
Company, with their holdings, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to £35,000. He omits, however, to give the names 
of, or even to mention the existence of, the Preference 
shareholders, who are the former proprietors of tho 
paper. Had he done so, it would have been scen that 
none of them is a member of the Society of Friends or 
connected with us in any way, and that their holdings 
amount to £120,375, more than three times the Ordinary 
Share Capital of the Company. When we acquired an 
interest in the paper, two years ago, the old share- 
holders left ail their money in the concern. 


Again in dealing with the “ Sheffield Independent,” he 
fails to make the financial position clear. He states that 
it 
**Has a capital of £20,000 ordinary and deferred, 
and £5,000 preference, which is held by seven share- 
holders, of whom two are members of the Rowntree 
family, and two are the Editors of the ‘Star’ and 
the ‘Northern Echo.’” 


He omits to add that out of this capital £20,000 is held 
by gentlemen who have no connection with the Cadbury 
or Rowntree families, or with the “ Morning Leader,” 
“Star” or “ Northern Echo.” 


“Tho ‘Daily News’ is almost exclusively held by 
the members of the Cadbury family and the Rown- 
tree Trust.” 

Neither the ‘“‘Rowntree Trust’? nor any of its 
members has ever had tho slightest financial interest in 
the “ Daily News.” 


Sir Edward Fry speaks of the “Star” as “‘a degrading 
paper.” 

Apart from the prominence it has given to betting 
news, its record is one with which, as we show on the 
next page, very few papers either in London or the 
Provinces can compare. 





* See letter on page 783, 





Page 3. 


a 

** € Selections from all to-day’s papers, Newmarket.’ 

The last item is, I believe, a speciality of the ‘ Star." 

This item is not a speciality of the “Star.” It is 

common to the other two London halfpenny evening 

papers, and was first introduced by one of them many 
months before it was adopted by the “ Star.” 


‘It seems extremely doubtful how far the readers 
of these betting papers care for anything but the 
betting news.” 

No evidence is adduced in support of this assumption, 
which we have ample reasons for knowing is entirely 
incorrect. 


In reference to the statement that the proprietors of 

these papers derive no pecuniary benefit from them, Sir 

Edward Fry, who has made no enquiries from any of us, 
says he has been 

“unable to ascertain how far this statement refers 

to all the papers in question, or to all the gains of 

any of the papers, or how far salaries to members of 

the families may be deducted before profits are 
ascertained.” 


Sir Edward Fry here suggests :-- 


1. That the statement may be untrue with regard to 
some of the papers. 

2. That it may be untrue with regard to some of their 
profits. 

3. That, in particular, some salaries may have been 
paid to members of our families out of tho 
receipts from the papers. 


There is no foundation for any of these suggestions. 
He also alleges that it has been stated in our defence 
that the “gains” of these papers go to the increase of 
the Trust Fund. So far as we know, no such statement 
has ever been made in our defence, and, in fact, not a 
single penny from these papers has ever gone in the 
manner indicated. Any “gains” which might have 
gone in that direction have remained, and will remain, 
in the papers, and are being used to improve them, and 
thus make it possible to reduce the sporting element. 
Sir Edward Fry continues :— 
“The point seems to me material only as showing 
that the evil has not been committed from the desire 
of personal gain.” 


But in our view it is vital to a consideration of the 
questions raised in the pamphlet, whether these papers 
have been carried on for gain or for high public ends. 

John Woolman’s remonstrance, referred to by Sir 
Edward Fry, was addressed to those unwilling to liberate 
their slaves on account of the great pecuniary loss which 
would result, and the Yearly Meeting of London warned 
its members that they avoid being in any way concerned 
in reaping the unrighteous profits arising from dealing 
in negro or other slaves. Why bring up these noble 
counsels to condemn those who have undertaken arduous 
labour in what they deem the public interest without 
any possibility of pecuniary reward? 


“Tt is an alarming feature connected with this 
matter of betting that the newspapers which chiefly 
purport to represent the intcrests and views of the 
Quaker body and the Society which has been formed 
for tho purpose of diminishing the evil of betting 
are either apologetic of the action of the accused 
members of the Society or close their columns to 4 
discussion of the matter. In 1905, and again in 
1910, the ‘Friend’ refused admission to its columns 
of letters dealing with the subject. In the latter 
year the ‘ British Friend,’ which proclaims itself a3 
‘written from the standpoint of the Society of 
Friends’ (?), published an article in defence of the 
conduct impugned, and persisted in declining to 
allow any criticism of the position it assumed.” 

We can only state what we know personally about this 
matter. In 1910 the Editors of the “Friend” and 
“British Friend’ made enquiries from us 4s 
to the “Star.” They told us they had received 
some criticisms on our conduct, end that if they 
inserted them they would like also to publish our 
reply. We informed them fully why wo had taken the 
papers over and how we were then circumstanced, 
namely, that in the effort to carry through radical 
changes in the character of the “Star,” delicate negotia- 
tions and heavy*transactions were on the way the success 
of which would be imperilled by premature disclosure. 
We therefore said that we were not able to make 4 
public statement then, but should be perfectly prepared 
to do so as soon as it could be made without damage to 
the objects we were trying to carry out. 

The Editor of the “British Friend” states that he 
informed Sir Edward Fry in writing of these circum- 
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ss 
stances. It was open to the latter to state that for reasons 
he might name he was unable to accept this explanation, 
but is he treating the readers of his pamphlet fairly in 
making no allusion to it? The Editor of the “ British 
Friend,” however, wrote on his own initiative a clear 
and balanced article which appeared in the issue of July, 
1910. This is the article which Sir Edward Fry 
characterizes as a “defence.” No one who knows the 
Editor of the “ British Friend” will believe that he 
would write anything that he did not in his conscience 
believe. 


We have not attempted to deal exhaustively with Sir Edward 
Fry’s inaccuracies, but wo have, we think, said enough to show 
that his pamphlet cannot be regarded as in any sense a judicial 
presentation of the case. It not merely contains serious errors in 
important matters of fact, but it seems also to indicate the absenco 
of any sufficient effort on his part to obtain information which 
could easily have been procured, either from the public records 
at Somerset House, or by enquiry of us. 


IT. 


Ww are now in a position to consider the wide issues raised by 
Sir Edward Fry’s pamphlet. With what he says upon the 
evils of betting and gambling we are in full accord, and 
have, for years, sought to make the magnitude of these evils better 
understood. The pamphlet, however, does little more than deal 
with one aspect of an exceedingly difficult question, and fails to 
grapple with either its practical or its moral difficulties. Our 
object will be to bring out the salient facts of the situation so that 
our readers may share these difficulties with us, and be able to 
form their own opinion with regard to them. 

We shall have in our reply to deal with questions of politics, 
but shall do so with the remembrance that no political action is 
worthy of support unless it seeks to embody what are believed to 
be the purposes of God by introducing wisdom and justice into the 
collective action of the State. Politics cannot be ruled outside the 
scope of the discussion, if inspired with the desire to bring the 
Christian religion into a real connection with life. Should we 
differ from any of our friends upon the true bearing of some of 
these political questions, we shall not fail to remember that others 
are as much entitled to their own views as we are to ours, and 
that, as Sir Edward Fry says, “no party has a monopoly of 
honesty or virtue.” 

The indictment against us rests upon the fact that we have 
acquired, and continue to hold, a considerable interest in four 
newspapers containing betting and racing information. We were led 
to accept this responsibility because we viewed with great anxiety 
the fact of the daily Press of the country passing more and more 
into the hands of those whose avowed policy and whose 
ultimate aims we believe to be an imminent peril to the 
State. The papers to which we refer cynically base their 
own policy and the policy they advise for the State upon 
the grossest materialism; they are characterized by the 
spirit of militarism; they are generally in favour of conscrip- 
tion; they stimulate, by their writing and policy, that rivalry in 
international armaments which, as the present Foreign Secretary 
has said, “threatens, if unchecked, to submerge civilization.” 
With very few exceptions these papers supported the rejection, 
by the House of Lords, of the Government Licensing Bill of 1908. 

We have to add to our list still another item. We believe tho 
attempt greatly to reduce, if not actually to destroy, the power of 
the purse exercised by the House of Commons would, if it had 
been successful, have struck at the foundations of civic liberty. 
Every historical student knows that it has been upon this power of 
the purse exercised by the Commons that the fabrie of civic 
liberty in these latter centuries has been built up. Gladstone’s 
words, written far on in life, need to be remembered that “ liberty 
is a great and precious gift of God, and that human excellence 
cannot grow up in a nation without it.” 

But the danger which we feared most was that by the 
unchecked action of an irresponsible Press the country might be 
driven into war. For some months a daily paper, with a very 
large circulation, persistently embittered the relations of this 
country with Germany, irritating it by a succession of pinpricks 
and false statements, at the same time suppressing evidence of the 
goodwill on the part of the German people towards the English. 
To the inflammable London electorate and throughout the country, 
appeals, sometimes to fear and sometimes to national pride, were 
continually made. An untoward incident might have brought the 
country to, or beyond, the verge of war. 


The “ Manchester Guardian” in one of its leaders, so recently as 
October 5th, 1911, said: ‘‘ Letnoone think that there isnothing to 
fear. If present tendencies continue unchecked, the disaster to 
European civilization of a war between England and Germany 
will certainly come. Nor is it enough merely to refrain from 
helping to accumulate the explosives. Nothing can ward off the 
danger but an active policy of reconciliation.” “The spirit of 
international intolerance, animesity, and envy,” which Sir Edward 
Grey speaks of as a constant danger in international relations, has 
unfortunately been a characteristic feature of the papers whose 
unchecked influence we so much dread, 





Deeply impressed with the view which we have attempted 
briefly to summarize, we have from time to time had strong 
appeals made to us by those who have stated that from one cause 
or another the papers with which they were connected were likely 
to come into the market; that the needed assistance had been 
elsewhere unsuccessfully sought, and that,-unless we intervened, 
the papers would in some cases cease to exist, and in others be 
ultimately purchased by those to whose views they and we so 
strongly objected, tending in either case to the other papces secur- 
ing almost a monopoly of the public ear. Our position will be 
understood if we examine the particular case of the “ Star” news- 
paper, which has a very large circulation in London, and « xerciscs 
great political influence. When the proposal with regard to it 
was made to us, we at once expressed our strong objection to the 
prominence given in it to betting news. The Editor shared in 
our objection, but gave it as his opinion that, with time, a great 
change might be made in the character of the paper. He said 
that suddenly to make the change would inevitably destroy it; 
but that if the paper were made popularly attraetive by interests 
other than betting news, this element might be greatly curtailed 
and the publication of racing predictions be ultimately dis- 
continued. 

To enable our friends to understand more fully the problem 
that was before us, we will state briefly what the record of the 
“Star” has been in the past. 


The Opium Traffic.—The “Star” has always been strongly 
opposed to the Opium Trade. It has consistently advocated its 
abolition, and taken the line that it is immoral for the Indian 
Government to force the traffic upon the Chinese, and that tho 
financial loss consequent upon its abandonment should bo borne 
by the Imperial Exchequer. 


Social Purity.—In the early days of the “Star” it led in the 
Press the movement initiated by Mrs. Josephine Butler. At that 
time the paper’s policy was settled by Professor Stuart, and the 
furtherance of that policy has always been kept steadily in view. 
The “Star” denounced the Indian Cantonments Act. It strongly 
supported the Sir John M‘Dougall crusade for the improvement 
of the London Music Halls, and in consequence it incurred a geod 
deal of unpopularity together with loss of advertisement revenue. 

Temperance.—The “ Star” has always supported the policy of 
Temperance Reform. It worked energetically in favour of Sir 
William Harcourt’s Local Veto Bill of 1895. It organized a cam- 
paign in London culminating in a Hyde Park Demonstration 
against Mr. Goschen’s proposals of 1890. It strongly opposed Mr. 
Balfour’s Bill of 1904. It whole-heartedly supported Mr. Asquith’s 
Bill of 1908. It continuously advocates the Progressive Temper- 
ance policy of the London County Council in refusing to give 
drink licences to new music halls and im the parks. 


The South African War.—The “Star's” opposition com- 
menced on the day following the Jameson Raid, 2nd January, 
1896, with a demand for the revocation of the Charter. Its opposi- 
tion to the Rhodes policy in South Africa was unwavering up to 
the time of the outbreak of war; and after this country had got 
the upper hand in that struggle it never ceased to urge the 
Government to seize any possible opportunities for making peace. 
Both the circulation of the “ Star” and its advertisement revenuo 
suffered severely as the result of advocating this policy—of which 
it and the “‘ Morning Leader” were the only consistent exponents 
in the London daily Press, 


A Policy of Peace.—In every national or European crisis the 
voice of the “Star” has consistently been raised on the side of 
peace and the reduction ef armaments. [It organized a huge 
demonstration in Hyde Park as an expression of British opinion 
against the attaek by Turkey on Greece in 1897. At the present 
time it is strongly condemning the attack by Italy on Turkey. 


Conscription.—The “Star” has always strongly opposed con- 
scription, and any movement likely to lead to it, such as that of 
the National Service League. 


The Congo Horrors.—The “ Star ” has been liberally used for 
the exposure of the horrors of the Congo rubber-trade, and the 
strongest condemnation of it has appeared in its columns. 


The Treatment of Native Races.—The “Star’’ has never 
failed to champion the cause of the Native Races in South Africa 
and elsewhere whenever they have come into collision with the 
White Race through the latter attempting to exploit them. Par- 
ticularly, the “Star” has denounced those engaged in the traflio 
of supplying Native Races with strong drink. 


Social Reform.—All questions of social reform, especially as 
affecting the betterment of the life of the people of London, have 
received the steady support of the “Star.” The work of Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and Animals has always 
been championed. 

The evils of Sweated Industries, such as the chainmakers of 
Cradley Heath, the fur-pullers of East London, andthe matchbox 
makers of Bow, have been fearlessly exposed, whilst improved 
housing and the provision of allotments and small holdings have 
been pressed forward in its columns. 

The “‘ Star” has devoted much attention to dangerous trades, 
and its persistent exposure of the horrors of “ phosphorus necrosis”*| 
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in the match-making industry led ultimately to the legislative 
prohibition of the use of white phosphorus. 


This is surely a creditable record for what Sir Edward Fry 
terms “a degrading paper.”” When, more than a year ago, he 
roferred to it elsewhere as a paper which does “ nothing whatever 
to promote any good work, nothing to refine or elevate,” the 
“Manchester Guardian” said: ‘‘ Everyone who knows the 
English Press knows that this is false, and that the ‘Star’ has 
published, among good things, much of the finest critical writing in 
that Press.” 


It is further to be noted that the “ Star” has always been out- 
spoken in its condemnation of the Liberal Government when it 
believed the Government to be wrong. There are not so many 
daily papers willing to take the unpopular side and to make a 
brave fight for national righteousness, even to the extent of 
strenuously opposing the leaders of their own party, that the 
country can lightly dispense with them. 


Sir Edward Fry implies that we sacrifice our principles to our 
politics. If by politics he means merely party politics, the state- 
ment is incorrect. But if politics is regarded as a method of 
putting principles into practice, the accusation is devoid of serious 
meaning. 

When asked to undertake responsibility in connection with the 
“Star,” we put off our decision for a considerable time, and 
meanwhile urged those who were pressing the paper upon us to 
make renewed efforts in other directions. They made these efforts, 
but failed. When they came to us again for a final answer the 
question before us was whether on the whole it was right to accept 
responsibility for the paper, even though it contained features of 
which we gravely disapproved, and thus to secure its continued 
advocacy for the great national causes we have mentioned, 
or to allow it to pass into the hands of those who 
would have reversed its policy on many of these ques- 
tions, but who would have done nothing to diminish its 
objectionable features. Let it be noted that it was not in our 
power to escape responsibility. If we came to the assistance of 
the paper, it could be saved; if not, it would probably pass into 
hostile hands. A policy of inaction would not have freed us from 
responsibility. 

Our decision was to give the help asked for, and to set to work 
gradually to curtail thoso features in the paper which we regarded 
with repugnance. 

To have suppressed these features suddenly would inevitably 
have killed the paper as a commercial concern. With the excep- 
tion of two or three papers which appeal to a limited clientéle, 
no penny or halfpenny daily newspaper which ignores betting news 
can survive. And, though we have obtained the control of policy 
of the “Star,” we have neither the legal nor the moral right to 
destroy the property of the Preference Shareholders. Moreover, 
had such a course been possible, no good result would have been 
attained. Sir Edward Fry admits that in such a case “ other 
papers will step in and satisfy the craving for betting news.” 


We do not expect all our readers to agree with us in the 
decision at which we arrived. We know that the question was one 
of enormous difficulty, on which many wise and good people would 
have come to an opposite conclusion. That Sir Edward Fry 
should deprecate and condemn the decision gives us no ground for 
surprise or complaint. We did not, however, expect that he would 
describe it by innuendo as “ taking the devil into partnership to 
aid the Almighty to govern His own world,”’ or compare it, in- 
ferentially, with the conduct of David in “his murder of Uriah 
and all that led to it,” or with that of Dr. Dodd in committing 
the forgery for which he had to pay the penalty on the gallows. 


In Sir Edward Fry’s career he must, we think, have encoun- 
tered a difficulty not entirely different in kind from ours. In 
1907 he accepted the position of First Plenipotentiary to represent 
Great Britain at the Second Hague Peace Conference. One of the 
most important questions coming before that Conference was the 
proposal of the United States Government to exempt enemies’ 
merchant ships and private property from capture at sea. A 
unique opportunity presented itself for this country to secure a 
reform in international law which would have removed the 
principal arguments by which the maintenance and increase of 
costly and burdensome naval armaments are justified among the 
commercial classes in England and Germany. Sir Edward Fry 
was instructed by the Government before he went to the Hague 
not to agree to the proposal because it would “ diminish the means 
which our Navy has of bringing pressure on anenemy.’’* In spite 
of this instruction, Sir Edward Fry went to the Hague. Though 
the proposal was carried in committee by 21 votes to 11, Great 
Britain voted againsi it, and by her vote and influence as the 
greatest naval Power brought the minority to such figures that the 
resolution became inoperative. In the discussion which preceded 
the vote Sir Edward Fry argued that “of all the operations of war 
there is not one so humane as the exercise of the right of capture,” 
and ‘that to complain of the capture of merchant ships at sea and 
not to stop war on land was to choose the greater of two evils.”"+ 


We make no criticism on Sir Edward Fry for taking part in 
a decision which, in our view, was a victory of barbarism over 





~* Sir Edward Grey to Sir Edward Fry, 12th June, 1907. 
the Fourth i Secon 


+ Proceedings of Commission, d Peace Conference, 


17th July, 1°07, 





rd 
reason, most deplorable in its effect on the naval competition 
between this country and Germany, and a serious set-back to the 
forces making for the growth of higher standards of dealing between 
nation and nation. No doubt he thought it was better for him to 
go to the Hague and help to bring about other improvements jy 
the Law of Nations. He knew that if he left the task to others 
the vote of Great Britain on this question would be given jn 
exactly the same way. His decision may fairly be described ag 
choosing the lesser of two evils, but he would be justly indignant 
if it were characterized as “ doing evil that good might come,” or 
if he were accused on the ground of the speech he made at the 
Hague of “ adopting the teaching and practice of the Jesuits.” 


In connection with this accusation of doing evil that good may 
come, let it be remembered that we did not introduce the betting 
news into the papers—and there is all the difference in the world 
between deliberately creating an evil and accepting for the time 
being one that already exists, with the carnest purpose of lessening 
it in the future. 

We have endeavoured to do something to save, for the cause 
of international peace, social reform, and human progress, the 
papers with which we have become connected, but we are not 
satisfied to regard as final the present position of these papers in 
reference to the publication of betting news. 


With regard to the Northern papers, those who are responsible 
for bringing them out hoped to be able to limit the betting news, 
The small progress which it has been possible to make has not 
been more disappointing to our friends than to ourselves. Tho 
matter is having our continuous attention, and we are not without 
hope that before long we shall be able to make arrangements which 
will carry us some way towards accomplishing our own desires and 
those of our friends on this question. 


With regard to the “ Star,” ever since we acquired an interest 
in it we have been working without intermission to secure arrange- 
ments which would enable great changes to be made in the 
character of that paper. A series of successive difficulties and 
checks have at length been overcome. By next summer the 
paper will be greatly improved and enlarged, in order that new 
features may be introduced, additional wholesome and attractive 
matter provided, and the proportion of Sporting News to total 
contents greatly lessened. As the circulation and revenue of the 
paper increase through these alterations, we hope gradually to 
give more extended effect to this policy, and still further to 
curtail, and, if possible, ultimately to discontinue the publication 
of racing predictions. These changes have involved very heavy 
expenditure on premises and plant. Their full accomplishment 
will take a considerable time and will need great pecuniary 
sacrifice on the part of those of our number who, under the new 
conditions contemplated, will be responsible for the paper. 


We have not hitherto been able to make any public statement 
as to these changes, because any premature disclosure of our 
plans would have imperilled the success of the lengthy and difficult 
negotiations but for which it would have been impossible to bring 
them about. 

May we point out in conclusion that no campaign against a 
widespread evil can be successful unless that evil is dealt with in 
its relation to the wider social problem. Men have begun to under- 
stand the appalling conditions under which not only the “ sub- 
merged tenth” but vast numbers above them live. They know 
how great are the numbers who cannot obtain the necessary food 
for physical efficiency, with whom life is so hard a battle that 
the spiritual nature is inevitably stunted. They know the housing 
conditions under which families are herded together so that 
decency becomes well-nigh impossible, and the vast numbers that 
are born apparently foredoomed to a worthless, if not to & 
degraded, life. In a century from now, probably less, our 
descendants will look back with amazement upon the fact that in 
the wealthiest country in the world this condition of things was 
tolerated. They will say that if the Church had possessed any 
real sense of human brotherhood the thing could not have lasted 
for a year. All this and more is being burnt in upon the thought 
and conscience of the men and women who take life earnestly. 
They are looking round eagerly for some way of deliverance. 
The excitement of betting and drink will always make a strong 
appeal to those who are living in a wretched and soul-deadening 
environment. Wise legislation and personal effort may do much, 
but a fundamental cure can only be found by removing the 
causes from which these evils mainly spring. No great uplift in 
the conditions of life cam be brought about unless the energies 
and resources of the State are brought to bear directly upon 
them. 

This result cannot be secured without the assistance of the 
Daily Press, one of the most potent of all the influences which 
create public opinion, and so mould the collective life and action 
of the State. And those who regard the work of directing it 
right ends, as one of the worthiest and most fruitful which ® 
citizen can undertake, must not be deterred from attempting the 
task by the knowledge that it is one in which they will con- 
tinually be faced by problems of conscience and conduct, thoroy 
and difficult ia the extreme. 

Tus Farenps canst wow 
Sm Epwaap Far’s caiticisus 
HAVE BEEN DIRECTED. 
October, 191T. 
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FRENCH LINE ENGRAVINGS 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


H. W. LAWRENCE and BASIL DICHTON. 
Large 4to paper. 


The edition is limited to 1,000 copies, each of 
which is mumbered and only a few remain. 
Price 5 Guineas per copy net. The work is entirely 
printed on fine hand-made paper and contains 
82 photogravure illustrations of the finest prints 
of the period. A Catalogue raisonné is given, with 
all the states of each engraving. 


An Illustrated Prospectus can be obtained 
by applying to 


BASIL DIGHTON, 38 Brepronp Sqrarz, Lonvon, W.C, 





IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 
THE MARPRELATE TRACTS. 


Edited with Notes Historical and Explanatory by WILLIAM 
PIERCE, Author of “An Historical Introduction to the 
Marprelate Tracts.” Demy 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE SECRET OF LIVING. 
By J. BRIERLEY, Author of “Ourselves and the Universe,” 
ete. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Provides further illustrations of the author's broad outlook, wide 


reading, and extensive raage of general knowledge. 
—Nottingham Guardian. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? A Modern Survey. 
By Rev. J. WARSCHAUER, M.A., D.Phil., Author of “ Jesus: 
Seven Questions,” “ Problems of Immanence.” Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 
“Mr, Warschauer writes for the intelligent non-specialist reader who 
desires to know tke conclusions of ‘a competent and progressive 
criticism,’ ’”’—The Times. 


THE WISDOM OF COD AND THE WORD 
GF COD. 


By Rev. W. HARVEY-JELLIE, M.A., B.D. (Lond.), Dr.-és-Let. 





(Paris). Large crown &vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
“A subject by no means easy of treatment, having uf eet to the 
audience to which the writer desigus to address has been very 


capab! y ha tudled. Scotsman. 


BAYS CF OLD, and other Sermons. 
By Rev. S. A, TIPPLE, Author of “Sunday Mornings at 
Norwood.” Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


CHRIST, GR CHAGS. A Reading of History. 
By E. 8. WATSON (DEAS CROMARTY). Large crown 8vo. 


clot h ater » gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Devout readers will find much to interest them in this book.”” 


THE WAYFARER AT THE CROSS ROADS. 
By Key. ARTHUR PRINGLE, Author of “The Faith of a 
Wayfarer.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 


CLD TESTAMENT STORIES IN MODERN LICHT. 
A BIBLE GUIDE FOR THE YOUNG. 
By the Rev. T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS, Author of “The 
Christ Within,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 
“Characterized by freshness and originality.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 








"AMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Mowbrays’ New Books. 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION 


HANDBOOKS. 
Edited by Rev. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, D.D. 
Cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. Gd. net. Inland postage 3d. each. 


OUR NEIGHBOURS—A HANDBOOK 
FOR THE C.S.U. by the Rev. H. SCOTT 
HOLLAND, D.D. 


THE BOY AND HIS WORK. 
By the Rev. J. SPENCER GIBB. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CITIZENSHIP. 
By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. 
Others in Preparation. 
Aleuin Club Tracts No. IX. 
PRAYER BOOK REVISION: THE 
“IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM” OF THE HICKLE- 
TON CONFERENCE showing the proposed re-arrange- 
ment of the Order of Holy Communion, together with further 
suggestions and an appendix containing the Canons or 
Anaphorae or other Rites. Edited by ATHELSTAN 
RILEY, M.A. 2s, net. 


THE SOUL OF THE WORLD. 
A MYSTERY PLAY OF THE NATIVITY AND THE 
PASSION. By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER. With 
Frontispiece and cover design by Paut Wooprorre. 1s. net; 
and on handmade paper, paper boards, 2s. Gd. net. [ Nov. 15. 


DUTY AND CONSCIENCE. 
BEING ADDRESSES GIVEN AT A PAROCHIAL 
RETREAT. By the Right Rev. EDWARD KING, 
D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Edited by the Rev. 
Canon B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., With Photogravure 
Portrait of the Author. Cloth, 2g. net; lambskin, 3s. 6d. 
net; velvet leather, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 3d. each.) 
(Uniform with Bishop King’s Spiritual Letters.) 


DID IT HAPPEN? 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE REV. J. M. THOMP- 
SON, M.A. By the Rev. T. FIELD, D.D., Warden of 
St. Peter’s College, Radley, sometime Fellow of St. Mary 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Gd. net. [Inland postage 1d. 


DAILY READINGS FROM THE 
WORKS OF BISHOP WESTCOTT. Arranged accord- 
ing to the Christian Year and based upon the weekly Epistles 
and Gospels. With an introduction by ARTHUR C. 
BENSON, Cloth, 2s. 6d, net. [Inland postage 3d. 


THE DRAGON OF WESSEX. 
A STORY OF THE DAYS OF ALFRED. By the 
Rev. PERCY DEARMER, D.D., Author of “Every- 
man’s History of the English Church.” Cloth, 3s. Gd. net. 
[Inland postage 4d, 


THE GREATER TRIUMPH. 
A STORY OF OSBORNE AND DARTMOUTH. 
3y ARCHIBALD K. INGRAM. With 6 Illustrations 
in half-tone and Frontispiece in Colour from Original Draw- 
ings by Donatp Maxweu. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Inland Postage 4d. 


THE OLD MIRACLE PLAYS OF 
ENGLAND. By NETTA SYRETT, Author of “The 
Story of St. Catherine of Siena.” With Mlustrations by 
Hetsen Torr. Cloth, 29. net. [Inland postage 4d, 


ROSES OF MARTYRSOM. 
STORIES OF THE NOBLE ARNY OF MARTYRS. 
FOR CHILDREN. Written and Illustrated by C. M. 
CRESSWELL. 8 L[lustrations in Colour. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. [Inland postage 4d. 


THE ATONEMENT AND THE 
LIVING CHRIST. NOTES OF LAST LECTURES 
AND ADDRESSES. By the lat GEORGE BODY, 

D_D., Canon Missioner of Durham. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE PSALTER IN LATIN AND 
ENGLISH. (Prayer Book Version.) With an 
Introduction bythe Right Rev. J. H. BERNARD, D.D., 
Bishop of Ossory. Printed in Red and Black. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
net. Also an India Paper Edition, in leather bindings, from 
6s 6d. net. [Inland postage 23d. each. 


THE FLEUR-DE-LIS ‘BOOKLETS. 
Leather, 18. net. 

THE WISDOM OF THE SIMPLE: Being the Golden 
Sayings of Giles of Assisi. Translated by the Rev, T. A. 
LACEY, M.A. 

A BUNCH OF PANSIES. Thoughts gathered in the 
Garden of God. By A.R.G. 

ABOVE THE MISTS. Selections from the Writings of 
the late Most Rev. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D., 
Kishop of St. Andrews: Primus. 

JEWELS OF THE PRAYER BOOK : being the Collects 


from the Book of Common Prayer with historical notes, 
ma Mlustrated Autumn Catalogue post free upon Application, — 


A. R. MOWBRAY & Co., Ltd., 28 Margaret Street, Oxford Circus, 
London, W.; 9 High Street, Oxford. 
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“The PIANOLA is 
the joy of my life.” 


So wrote the other day one of the greatest living composers. 
You see—being a great musician—he could at once appreciate 
the wealth of musical composition brought to him. And so he is 
enthusiastic about the Pianola because it brings him into 


personal and practical touch with the music of all the world. 


The repertoire of even first-rate pianists is limited. That is 
why they find the Panola valuable and interesting, for it 


places no limit on musical study. 


A great many people have yet to investigate the Pianola, 
because, having no practical ability, they have failed to 
realize the wondrous and inexhzustible pleasure that now 


lies within their reach. 


Everyone owes it to himself or herself to call at Afolian 
Hall and learn to what a high degree of perfection the 


Pianola and Pianola Piano have been brought. 


Write for Catalogue “ BB,” which gives full particulars. 





The Orchestrelle Company, 


ZEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 New Bond St, London, W. 


And at PARIS, BERLIN, NEW YORK, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, etc. 


By Appointment to H.M. the King. By Appointment o H.1.M, the German Emperor. 
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Second Large Edition. 6s 


OTHER SHEEP 


HAROLD BEGBIE'S 
companion volume 
to ‘‘ BROKEN EARTH- 
ENWARE” (now in its 
175th Thousand) 








Published this week 


IRISH RECOL- 


LECTIONS. By 
JUSTIN McCARTHY 


‘I have tong felt prompted 
by a desire to give shape 
and coherence to my early 
recollections of Ireland.” 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 





Ready next week 


MY ROYAL CLIENTS 


By XAVIER PAOLI 


For five and twenty years 
Xavier Paoli, “the Protector 
of Kings,” has had the res- 
ponsibility of ensuring the 
safety of France’s Royal 
Guests. Iliustrated. 12s. net 








Ready shortly. Gs. net 








LADY VICTORIA 
CAMPBELL. A 


memoir py 
LADY FRANCES 
BALFOUR. | Iustrated 








HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


Fifth Edition. 6s. 


PETER AND 
WENDY 
J. M. BARRIE’S 


masterpiece. Illustrated 
by F. D. BEDFORD 





Published this week 


A KEEPER OF 


THE ROBES 
By F. FRANKFORT 
MOORE. The fascinating 


story of Fanny Burne 
and the Court of George IIL. 
told by the author of 
“The Jessamy Bride.” 
Iilustrated. 16s. net 








Ready next week 


THE BROWNINGS 


Their Life and work. By 
LILIAN WHITING 


The volume is rich in material 
hitherto unpublished. Inclu- 
ding letters written by Robert 
Browning. Illustrated. 12s. net 








Ready next week. 7s. 6d. net 





Hodder & Stoughton’: Great £1000 Prize Nov-l Competition closes on Jan. Ist, 1912, 


LETTERS OF 


GEORGE 


BORROW 
to the Bible Society 
Edited by T. H. DARLOW, MLA. 


Farther particulars on application te Hodder & Stoughton, Warwi-k Square, London, E.C, 


PUBLISHERS, LONDON, E.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, BARTON & CO., LTD. 
Now Ready. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN YOUR 


CUESTS. 


By DOROTHY DICKINSON. Cloth, 
1s.6d. A most helpful volume. The 
Contents are grouped under the follow- 
ing heads :—Competitions; Round 
Games; Paper Games; Noisy Games ; 
Quiet Games; Table Games; Tricks, 
etc. ; Children’s Games; Forfeits. 


“ A capital book fora hostess who, as the Ameri- 
cans say, wants to ‘make things hum’ at her evening 
parties.’’—Scotsman. 


DIALOGUES, DUOLOCUES and 
MONOLOCUES. 


By MARY H. DEBENHAM. Cloth boards, 
1s. 6d. Any of these Plays can be had 
separately at 3d. each. 


MORE DIALOCUES, BUOLOGUES 
and MONOL@CUES. 


By MARY H. DEBENHAM. Cloth boards, 
1s.6d Any of these Plays can be had 
separately at 3d. each. 


A PERFECT CURE, and other 
Plays. 


By M. COOPER, Author of “Our Girls’ 
Book of Plays.” Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
Any of these Plays can be had sep- 
arately at 3d. each. 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR CIRLS. 


By CONSTANCE E. WAUCH. 44.; 
Cloth, 6d. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. 


By M. COOPER. (Finst Serres). 41.; 
Cloth, 6d. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. 


By M. COOPER. (Sxeconp Serizs). 4d.; 
Cloth, 6d. 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS. 


By E. H. RIVETT-CARNAC. 44d. ; Cloth 
6d. 


ACTION SONCS FOR CHILDREN. 


By MARY FLETCHER. 34. each. 


OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
PLAYS. 


By W. L. ROOPER and EVELYN CROCAN. 
Parti. 4d.; Cloth, 6d. 


OUR CHILDREN’S 
PLAYS. 


Parr II. 4d.; Cloth, 6d. This 
volume contains scenes from “ Alice 


in Wonderland.” 
THE YOUNG STANDARD 
BEARER’S RECITER. 


— by E. A. BULLEY. 
ELSA AND THE TROLLS; and 
other plays for Little People. 


By HELEN SHIPTON. [Illustrated by 
Heten Mixes. Cloth, 1s. Separately, 
Gd. each. 


SHAMING OF THE TWO and 
BORROWED CLOTHES. Two 
School Plays. 
By E. H. RIVETT-CARNAC. 
Cloth, 6d. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0., LTD, 
S & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 





BOOK OF 


4d.; 


Paper, 4d. 








NOTHING BUT THE BEST 


will please the discerning 
buyer. That IS why 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER 


is made. That is why it 

is sold in greater quantities 

than any other branded 

Note Paper. Look for the 

name HIERATICA on the 

box—that is your safe- 
guard. 


OF all Stationers at 1/- per Box, 
Sample FREE from 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additiona! con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dosen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 

Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 





Writing upon cocoa ‘‘ THE LANCET” described 
SCHWEITZBER’S 


COCOATINA 


as “ GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 

Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. 

All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


H. SCHWEITZER & Co., Ltd., 
148 York Road, London, N. 





APRES LE REPAS PRENEZ 
TOUJOURS UN 


COINTREAYU tripie seo. 


La plus fine des fines liqueurs 4 tous les 
meilleurs Restaurants et Hotels. 





THE UNION BANK o; 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund................ «21,350, 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors “£3,000'one 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London Ec, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's B 
throughout the Australian States. ; omnes 
New Zealand. m States, and Dominion of 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, * 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, 
terms which may be ascertained on appheation, = 





THE “ SPECTATOR,” 


—@——_ 


Scale of Charges for 
Hdvertisements, 
Ovrsipe Pace (when available) 14 Gurvgas, 
I a cnliaetea lin rintibiis 
Half-Page (Column) : axiemen 
uarter-Page (Half-Column) .., 
arrow Column (‘Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column : 
Quarter Narrow Column aia 
Column (two-thirds width of 
BABE) cccocccecsee or eeccereesceceeess 
ComMPaniges, 
Outside Page 
NTT adiciintsssienicsnisnesnatinina 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half. 
width), 5s.; and 1s, a line for every additional ling 
(containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 85. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 


Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week," 
15s. an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE In ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partof the United King- yearly. terly, 
dom - ae ow. 41 86...0143... 073 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &c. £1 12 6G... 0 163... 086 


Subscriptions only received by Gonpon 
AND Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. BArLure AND Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spreckigy, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Eprron, but 
to the PusuisueEr, 1 Wellington St., Strand, 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR 
is published half-yearly, from January t 
June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 
Cases for the Half-Yearly Volwmes may be 
obtained through any Bookseller or News- 
agent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


1 WELLINGTON StREET, Srranp, LONDON. 





DINNEFORD'S © 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 
Yor Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 
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Horizons and Landmarks. _Pooms ty 
SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAGHT. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. net. 
[Tuesday. 





The Outdoor Life in Greek and 
Roman Poets and Kindred 


Studies. By the COUNTESS EVELYN MARTI- 
NENGO-CESARESCO. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 











Laughter. An Essay on the Meaning of 
the Comic. By HENRI BERGSON. Authorized 
Translation by CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, L. és L. 
(Paris), M.A.; and FRED ROTHWELL, B.A. Extra 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Dany Tetecrarn :—‘A very valuable contribution to a subject eternally 


new, although it has been discussed times without number.’ 


Life, Love and Light. practical 
Morality for Men and Women. Extra Crown 
Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 





Principles of Economics. ,y Fr. w. 
TAUSSIG, Henry Lee Professor of Economics in Harvard 
University. In 2 vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 


Monopoly and Competition. 4 stuay 
in English Industrial Organization. By HERMANN LEVY, 
Ph.D., Professor in the University of Heidelberg. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Problems in Railway Regulation. 
By HENRY 8S. HAINES, Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


The Tariff in our Times. 
TARBELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


By IDA M. 





The Song of Renny. ,y mavrice 
HEWLETT. 6s. 


The Centaur. py atcERNON BLACKWOOD, 
Author of “Jimbo,” &c. 6s. 

*.* This story embodies an urgent protest against the hurry and unrest of 
our feverish modern life to-day, and at the same time a passionate plea for a 
simpler existence lived closer to Nature. 

The Baron’s Heir. a sixteenth Century 
Romance for Young People. By ALICE 
WILSON FOX, Author of “Hearts and Coroncts,” ete. 
Illustrated. 6s. [Tucsday. 


John Temple: Merchant Ad- 
venturer, Convict and Conquistador. By 
een DURAND. Illustrated by WILLIAM SEWELL: 

Ethan Frome. A New England Love Story. By 


EDITH WHARTON, Author of “The House of Mirth,” ete. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Man in the Shadow, ana 
Other Stories. By RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD, 
Author of “Jim Hands.” Illustrated. 6s. 





The Wonderful Garden, or 
The Three C’s. By E.NESBIT. With Ilustrations 
by H. RB. MILLAR. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Fairies Afield. by urs. MOLESWORTH. With 
Illustrations by Gzerrrups Demarms Hammonp. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 


The Believing Years. A book for boys. 
By EDMUND L. PEARSON. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Honey-Sweet. By EDNA TURPIN. Ihstrated. 


Extra crown 8yo. 6s. 








*,* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 








acmillan & Co.s New Books. 


Frederic Harrison’s Autobio- 
graphic Memoirs. With Portraits, 


2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 





WARWICK GOBLE'’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


Stories from The Pentamerone. 
By GIAMBATTISTA BASILE. Selected and edited by 
E. F. STRANGE. With 32 Mlustrations in Colour by 
WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to. 15s. net. Also Edition 

de Luxe limited to 150 copies. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 
[ Tuesday. 


The Soul of the Far East. by 
PERCIVAL LOWELL, Author of “The Evolution of 
Worlds,” &c. New Edition. Jllustrated. Crown 8vo. 
7s. net. 


A work which was described by Lafcadio Hearn as “‘the very best 
book in the English language on the old Japanese life and character.” 


Islands of Enchantment. Many- 
sided Melanesia seen through Many Eyes 
and recorded by Florence Coombe. With 
100 Photographs by J. W. BEATTIE and a Map. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Tue Osserver:—‘‘ Miss Coombe writes with fluency and ease, and her 
descriptive touches are illuminating, especially her word picture of the 

Island of Raga (Pentecost), New Hebrides. She has observed the natives 

with sympathetic insight.” 

Sport on the Nilgiris and in 
Wynaad. By F. W. F. FLETCHER. With Illustrations 
anda Map. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Highways and Byways of the 
Great Lakes. written and Mlustrated by 
CLIFTON JOHNSON. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Letters of “ Peter Lombard” 
(Cancn Benham). Edited by ELLEN DUDLEY 
BAXTER. With a Preface by the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY, and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 





Musical Composition. a Short Trea- 
tise for Students. By Sir CHARLES VILLIERS 
STANFORD. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

[The Musician’s Library. 





Seems So! A Working-Class 
View of Politics. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and 
BOB and TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece. Extra 
crown 8vo. 5s. nef. [T'uesdey. 





India and the Durbar. 


A Reprint of the Indian Articles in the “Empire Day” 
Edition of Tue Tisaes, May 24th, 1911. 8vo. 5s. net. 








Conduct and its Disorders Bio- 
logically Considered. py cuarzs 
ARTHUR MERCIER, M.D, F.RCP., F.R.C.S. 8vo. 
10s. net. 


The Mind of Primitive Man. 


By FRANZ BOAS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


The Conquest of Nerves. 
COURTNEY, M.D. Globe 8vo. 5s. 6d. net, 


By J. W. 





Volurne il. Just Published. 


A Cyclopedia of Education. Eiitea 
by PAUL MONROE, Ph.D. With the Assistance of 
Departmental Editors, and more than 1,000 Individual 
Contributors. Volume II. Chu—Fus. Illustrated. Imperial 
8vo. 21s. net. 

e*, Previously published Vol, I. 21s. not. 


LTD., LONDON. 
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‘WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
LIST. 


CUPID AND CARTRIDGES. 3, 
AUBREY O'BRIEN and REGINALD BOLSTER. With 
Illustrations. 10s. net. 


This book purports to be a description of love, life, and sport in the neich- 
Dbourhood of the Indus, and attempts also to give a racy description of the 
mavners and customs of the natives of the Western Punjab, a fine, manly 
rcople, whom to know is to admure, aad occasionally, perhaps, to smile at. 
t is by no means confined to mere description, for ‘‘ Cupid plies his shafts 
while the beaux fire o{f cartridges." Altogether, the volume promises to be 
one of exceptional interest. 


BY MOUNTAIN, LAKE AND 
PLAIN, Being Sketches of Sport in Eastern 
Persia. By Major R. L. KENNION, Author of “Sport 
and Life m the Further Himalaya.” With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 75 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“A well-written, well-illustrated sporting record.’’—Times. 
“A Gelightful book.”"—Sporting and Dramatic News. 


WORD PORTRAITS: cnaracter 
SKETCHES OF FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN. 

By MAXIMILIAN HARDEN. In a Translation from the 
German by JULIUS GABE, 10s. 6d. net. [Nov. 16th. 

A Volume of Biographical and Literary Studies by the best-known repre- 
sentative of German journalism. ‘Old William,’’ Bismarck, and Ibsen are the 
subjects of the opening chapters of a book of extraordinary freshness and 
piquancy. 








FICTION. 6s. 


“The name of Blackwood on a novel is a guarantee of good 
literature.’’"—Saturday Review. 


THE TWYMANS. A Tale of Youth. By HENRY 
NEWBOLT, Author of ‘‘The New June,” “Admirals All,” ‘‘The Old 
Country: A Romance,” &c. 

** A welcome refreshment to the weary traveller in the arid plains of modern 
fiction . . . a delightful hook.”-—Spectator. 

“One of the most beautifully written books we have read for many a long 
day. We congratulate Mr. Newbolt. His novel has given us great delight. 
We urge our readers not to borrow the book—but to buy it.’’"—Liverpool 
Courier. 

SAINTS, SINNERS, AND THE USUAL PEOPLE. By 
ST. JOHN LUCAS, Author of ‘ The First Round.” 

“Worth reading again and again.”’"—Times. 


PATCHES AND POMANDER. 
Author of “‘ John Saint.” 
“The tale is told with infinite spirit, and rivets the attention from first to 
last.’’—Scotsman, 


TROUBLED WATERS. By L. COPE CORNFORD, Author 
of “ Captain Jacobus,” &c. 
“An exceptional book, which has just that touch of vitality which attracts 
the reader.'’—Morning Post, 


SPINNERS IN SILENCE. By RACHEL SWETE MAC- 
NAMARA, Author of “‘ The Trance,"’ “Seed of Fire,’’ &c. 
“A fresh and prettily romantic love story.’’—Times. 
“An enchanting story . . . we read it with delight and finished it with 
regret.''"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HIS HONOUR AND HIS LOVE. By EDITH SINCLAIR. 


“ Penned with a sure and dexterous hand."’—Times. 


A KING OF VAGABONBS. By BETH ELLIS, Author 
of “‘The Moon of Bath,” “The King’s Spy,’’ &c. 
** A story of human people, and should be popular.’’—Morning Post. 
** Will be widely weleomed."’—Aberdeen Free Press. 
“ A good sound historical tale.’’"—Daeily News. 


THE KEEPERS OF THE GATE. By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 
Author of “The Path to Honour,” ‘“‘ The Power of the Keys,” &c. With 
Illustrations by A. Pearce. 

“A sound and skilful piece of work.""—Times. 


THE MISSING MILLIONAIRE. By CHRISTOPHER 
WILSON. 

“A good, rattling novel.”"—Times. 

“The story arrests and fascinates the reader.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“A clever and well-constructed story.’’—Scotsman. 


RICHARD SOMERS. By H. GRAHAME RICHARDS. 
“A lusty romance.’’—Times. 
“There are not many books written nowadays that will keep a tired man up 


till the small hours of the morning. This is one of them—so much we can 
guarantee from personal experience.’’—Newcastle Chronicle, 


THE JOYOUS WAYFARER. By HUMFREY JORDAN, 
Author of “ My Lady of Intrigue.” 
“A brisk and roystering romance... picturesque, spirited, vigorous, and 
romantic.’’—Scotsman. 
THE MULTIPLICITIES OF UNA. By E. DOUGLAS 
HUME, Author of “‘ The Globular Jottings of Griselda.”’ 
“A bright and fascinating book.’’—Shefield Telegraph. 
“A well-written story, strong and convincing, and will be thoroughly 
enjoyed.”’—LAverpool Post. 


AND 


A SAFETY MATCH. 
of “ Pip,” “ The Right Stuff,” etc. 


“ Mr. Hay is a writer of great charm , . . this work is peculiarly fascinating.” 
—Morning Post, 





By ARTHUR BREBNER, 


By IAN HAY, Author 


** A Safety Match’ is immense,”"—Sheffield Telegraph. 
Prorrssox Sarntssury writes: ‘‘Let me congratulate you on ‘A Safety 
Match.’ I have read nothing so good for a long time.”’ 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London 





——_—____ 


JUST OUT. 


BY RIGHT DIVINE. 


NEW NOVEL 
By GERALD MAXWELL, 


This charming love story gives more 
than a glimpse behind the scenes in 
Germany to-day. It should be read by 
everyone who wishes to comprehend 
the 


the vital problems with which 


German Empire is faced at home. 





504 pages, with a portrait of 
6s. 


Crown 8vo. 
the late King of Hanover. 





H. GREVEL & Co., 33 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 











Full Announcement List of New and 
Important Publications post free. 


The Eyes of the World are focused upon North Africa. 
"TWIXT SAND AND SEA. Sketches and Studies in North 


Africa by CYRIL FLETCHER GRANT and L. GRANT (L.S,). Medium 
8vo. Cloth gilt, gilt top. Over 60 Illustrations, 21s. net. 


A Born Story Teller. 

UNDER WESTERN SKIES, OR LIFE PICTURE 
FROM MEMORY. By FRANCIS SINCLAIR, Author of “ From the 
Four Winds,” etc., etc. Large crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, handsomely bou id, 
6s. 


A Thoughtful Book for Thoughtful People. 
WAR OR PEACE. A Present Da 
Future Hope. By H. M. CHITTENDEN. 

a charming Introduction, written by Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
Cloth gilt. Ss. net. 


Duty and a 


e work is prefaced by 
Demy vo, 


White versus Black. ae 

THE RACE CONFLICT. By W. P. LIVINGSTONE, 
Author of “Black Jamaica.’’ With Coloured Frontispiece and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 3a. Gd. net. 


An important New Work by Admiral A. T. MAHAN. 


NAVAL STRATEGY. By Admiral A. T. MAHAN, DCL, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, gilt top. Maps. (Uniform with the 
Author's great work on Sea Power.) 168. net. 


Intending Subscribers should secure a Set before it {s too late. 


THE ROYAL NAVY. A History from the Earliest 
Times to the Present. Edited by the late Sir WILLIAM LAIRI 
CLOWES, assisted by Sir Clements R. Markham, Admiral Maan, 
Theodore Roosevelt, H. W. Wilson, J. Carr Laughton, etc., ete. Com 
plete in 7 volumes, loyal 8vo. Cloth gilt. Fully Illustrated, Photo- 
gravure Maps and Charts. 25s. net per volume. 

Those who have scen ‘‘A Royal Divorce” must read this authori- 


tative work. ‘ 
THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. By BARON DE 


MINEVAL. Translated from the French by D. D. Fraser. ben 
Buckram gilt, Illustrated in Collotype. 108, Gd. net. Uniform = 
“From Memory's Shrine,” by Carmen Sylva, H.M. Queen of Rouman.. 


In Preparation. ‘ 
THE THOROUGHBRED AND THE TURF. "y 
THEO. TAUNTON, Author of ‘Famous Horses.” Making Ge a 
complete and important work on the subject ever issued. ee = -* 
volumes. Imperial 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. £2 26. net eac Be rene 

(£8 88. for the set). Write at once for iliustrated prospectus pos 

___on application. Ay a ee J 

Overy House, 100 Southwark Street, London, 8.E. j 

and Tudor House, 32 Warwick Lane, 8.E. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books. 





New 6s. Novels. 





DAILY MAIL:—“... No book of this year or next year is likely to be so widely and warmly discussed.”* 


With 3 Mlustrations by CHARLES E. BROCK. 


THE CASE OF RICHARD MEYNELL. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” &c. 


TIMES :—‘‘ The story is told with delicacy 
and distinction. In this volume are fine 
touches and noble thoughts worthily ex- 
pressed. The relations between the mother 
and the daughter are delicately and ten- 
derly delineated. Here and there is a subtle 
phrase which earries expression into the 
pealm of music.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH:—‘“‘Mrs. Humphry 
Ward especially shines in the delineation of 
her heroines. There are a number of charm- 
ing portraits of the women characters.” 

MORNING POST:—‘‘It reveals onee more 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's power of reflecting 
contemporary life in fiction . . . the book is 
characteristic of the author at her best.” 

CANON HENSLEY HENSON IN THE DAILY 
GRAPHIC :—‘** Full of delicate portraiture, 
subtle and Siuminating analysis of character 
and motive, and wondertully felicitous de- 
scription. AS a romance it reaches the high 
standard of the previous works.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE:—‘*No one has ever 
denied Mrs. Ward the courage of her con- 
victions or the power to express her views. 
‘Richard Meynell’ challenges one conviction 
a‘ter another.” 


DAILY NEWS :—‘‘A forecast of what will 
happen in England when the Modernist and 
the orthodox fn the Established Church finally 
come to grips. Ineidentally it is an attempt 
to show that the faith of the Modernist has its 
comfort for the crises of life as well as the 
older interpretations of Christianity.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE :—‘‘The story is at 
onee a challenge and a revelation, and it 
will have as great a power as had ‘ Robert 
Elsmere’ of ouses public attention to 
the most pressing problems that Churchmen 
have had to face since the Reformation.” 


LIVERPOOL POST:—*‘ All who have read 
and were moved to a wider and more 
generous appreciation of honest doubt by 
* Robert Elsmere ’ will read with equal appre- 
ciation and equal illumination ‘The Case of 
Richard Meynell.’” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE :—‘‘ Packed with 
things temporal and spiritual, and all ex- 
tremely exciting. With wit and irony, with 
fence and innuendo, and with allies even less 
—— Mrs. Ward makes Meynell’s cause 

er own.”” 


DAILY MAIL:—*‘An excellent story, vhe 
best, in point of variety and steadily increas- 
ing interest, that Mrs. Ward has ever done.” 


DAILY EXPRESS:—‘* Mrs. Ward tells the 
story with her accustomed dignity and 
dramatic instinct.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN:—‘‘ Mrs. Ward 
has a remarkable instinct for feeling the 
pulse of the moment: but here, to her task 
of mirroring and popularizing what is per- 
haps the most yp yn estion of our 
time, she brin eep conviction, and an 
enthusiasm which has enabled her to clothe 
cherished hopes and bold anticipations with 
the verisimilitude and concreteness of pass- 
ing events.” 

GLASGOW HERALD:—"A tale which un- 
doubtedly shows Mrs. Ward at her very best 
- - « there is hardly a page in which we do 
not exclaim over some truly human touch.” 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER:—* Replete with a 
calm, sought-for perfection of effect suited 
to the social refinements and mental order 
A Le circumstances and characters in- 
volved.” 





IN A MUSICAL SETTING. 





























THE LOST IPHIGENIA. 


MORNING POST :-—** Those tried and trusted collaborators, Mr. and 
Mrs. Egerton Castle, give us another excellent example of their 
talents in * The Lost Iphigenia.’ ” 


DAILY MAIL:—“Bright, witty, and full of entertainment.” 


3y AGNES and 
EGERTON CASTLE. 
TRUTH :—*‘In ‘The Lost Iphigenia’ the joint authors depart from 
their usual role of sprightly sentiment to deal with the ccurse of 
artistic yearning and passion.” 








PENNY MONYPENNY. 


TIMES :—** A capable novel of the life of Scotch gentlefolk.”* 





When Life was New. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of “ Nature’s Moods 
and Tenses.” Large post: 8vo, 6s. net. 


GLASGOW HERALD :—‘*Memories of schoolboy pranks, of earl 
experiments in taxidermy. of poacher friends, of adventures wit 
winged, furry, and scaly creatures.” 


The Great Duke. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., Author of “Deeds that 
Won the Empire,” &. In 2 Vols., with Portraits and Plans. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 


STANDARD:—“A popular biography .. . the task which Dr. 
Fitchett, with sound judgment and literary skill, has accomplished. 
The book is excellently well written.” 


Copts and Moslems under British Control. 
Edited by KYRIAKOS MIKHAIL. Large crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Leaves of the Tree. 
STUDIES IN BIOGRAPHY. By ARTHUR C. BENSON, 
Author of “ From A College Window,” &. Large post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 
TIMES :—** A keen and sympathetic observer and recorder... the 
book is full of good things.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH :—“‘ In one sense this may be accounted among 
the most valuable of all Mr. Benson’s books.” 


Children at Play, and other Sketches. 
y MISS BRADLEY. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 
*,* Sketches of Child Life in various European centres, 





By MARY and JANE 
FINDLATER, 
Authors of “Tales that are Told,” “Crossriggs,” &c. 





The Creed of Half Japan. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF JAPANESE BUDDHISM. 


By ARTHUR LLOYD, M.A., Lecturer in the Imperial 
University, Tokyo. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Nigeria, 


Its Peoples and its Problems. 

By E. D. MOREL, Author of “Great Britain and the Congo,” 
&c. With 32 pages of illustrations and 2 Maps. Small royal 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

DAILY NEWS :—“‘ Mr. More! believes ardently in native civilizations. 
He believes that progress lies in the development, not in the destruc- 
tion, of these. His book deserves to be widely read for its information, 
its energy, and its tempered idealism.” 

What may we Read ? 
By Pror. CHARLES WALDSTEIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*,* Critical Studies in contemporary literature. 


’ 
“ Sylhet ” Thackeray. 
By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, LC.S., Author of “Chota 
Nagpore.” With Portraits. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
*,* A biography of William Makepeace Thackeray, the grandfather 
of the Novelist. 


The Old Order Changeth. 
The Passing of Power from the House of Lords. 
By FRANK DILNOT. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
TIMES:—“ A consecutive story, interspersed with pithy character 
a the chief protagonists, and told in a vivid and arresting 











in 14 Volumes. 


Large Post &vo. 


The “Westmoreland Edition of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Novels. 


Limited to 250 Copies, sold in Sets only, at 7s. 6d. 
With Introductions to each Novel by Mrs. WARD. 


net per Vol. 
Sumptuously Illustrated with nearly 100 


Photogravure Plates, including Five Portraits, and Drawings by Albert Sterner, Charles E. Brock, 


and Archibald S. Hartrick, 


A Fifteenth Volume, comprising DAPHNE; or, Marriage a la Mode, and CANADIAN BORN, 


will follow in due course. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN:—‘“‘If an intelligent foreigner were to 
- for the book or series of books which would give him on the whole 
' aes accurate, the most representative impression of 

ngiish life owns the last thirty years in town and country, we could 
— him to nothing better than to this collected edition of the novels 
of Mrs, Humphry Ward. And this is no light commendation.” 


PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 


SCOTSMAN :—‘‘ There are few more interesting chapters in contem- 
pevacy literary netery than the prefaces in this edition. The edition 
Ss one which every mirer of this novelist will desire to pa. 
As 1 eens to 250 copies, it may safely be said that it will not go 


round. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE :—“This remarkable series of novels is a mirror 

of English life during a quarter of a century, and one that cannot be 

matched for interest or surpassed for consistency of style.”’ 








London: SMITH. ELDER & 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s New List 


“Mr. Bernard Holland’s admirable biography.” 
BLackwoop’s MaGazing. 


The Life of Spencer Compton, Eighth 
Duke of Devonshire. By BERNARD HOL- 
LAND, C.B. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo.. 32s. net. [Postage 7d. 

“We have read each of the two thick volumes from cover to cover with as 
much pleasure as profit, and we confess that they have stirred in us a quite 
singular sympathy.’’—Ubserver. 








A Second Impression is now Ready. 


Garibaldi and the Making of Italy. 

By G. MACAULAY TREVELYAN. With 4 Maps and 

numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Postage 6d. 

“*A volume which in style and conception is even more admirable than its 

predecessor, excellent as that was. . . Nothing could well be better than the 
whole construction and plan of this rather complicated history.’ "Spectator. 





New Story by Mr. H. Rider Haggard. 


The Mahatma and the Hare. A Dream 
Story. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With Illustrations 
by Writt1am T. Horton and H. M. Brock. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. [Postage 4d. 


** As admirable an argument for the animal world as we have seen—all the 
more forcible because of its dispassionate fairness. We congratulate Mr. 
Haggard ¢ on a fine imaginative piece of work,’ '"—Athenzum, 





The ‘Village Labourer, 1760-1832. A 
Study in the Government of England befere 
the Referm Bill. By J.L. HAMMOND and BARBARA 
HAMMOND. 8vo. Qs. net. [Postage 5d. 


** An important contribution to the literature of the Industrial Revolution. 
b- book gives an admirable picture of the Social movements of the day.’’ 
thenzum, 


The Significance of Existence. By I. HARIS, 

M.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Inland Postage 5d. 

This book attempts to give a general conception of existence in 
the light of modern Science. 


Sociology ap pplied to Practical Politics. 
By J Lane CROZIER, Author of “ Civilization and 
Progress,” &c. S8vo. 9s. net. [Postage 5d. 


“A fascinating and arresting combination of hard thinking with lucid and 
fore ible e xpression. - Pall Malt Gazette. 


Life of the Marquise de la Rochejaquelein, 
the Heroine of La Vendée. By the Hon. Mrs. 
MAXWELL SCOTT (of Abbotsford). With Map and 8 
Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Postage 5d. 


The Great Days of Northumbria: THREE 
LECTURES. By J. TRAVIS MILLS, M.A. With Map. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [ Postage 4d. 


** A book of excellent historical quality that appeals alike to the student and 
the general reader, If the studeat or general reader be a Northumbrian, it will 
certainly also stimulate his ancestral pride.’ '—Sheffiield Daily Telegraph. 


Recollections of the Life of Miles Mac- 
Innes. Compiled by his Sister ANNA GRACE MAC- 
INNES. 8vo. 5s. net. [Postage 5d. 


Mr. MacInnes was for ten years M.P. for the Hexham Division of Northum- 
berland, and thirty years a London and North Western director. The book is, 
as its title implies, recollections gathered from different sources. 

The life rs with three reigns—William IV., Queen Victoria, and 
Fdward V1 


Art, Artists, and Landscape Painting. 
By WiLLIAM J. LAIDLAY, B.A., Member of the Royal 
Society of British Artists, &:. With 15 Illustrations. 8vo. 
fe pat [ Postage 5d. 


‘ane vcaucerpns and the Vale. By G. ELAND 
Illustrated by E. SANDERS. With 6 Illustrations in Colour 
by E. Sanprrs. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Postage 4d. 

Conrents:—The Chilterns—The Vale—The Beech-woods of 

Buckinghamshire—Two Chiltern Industries—The Railway Sys- 

tems of 3 Mid-Bucks —Agricultural Shows. 





























The Wonders of Ireland and other 
Papers. By P. W. JOYCE, LL.D., T.C.D., M.R.LA. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Postage 4d. 


tox NEW NOVEL BY CANON SHEEHAN. 

The Queen’s Fillet. By the Very Rev. CANON P. A. 
SHEX£ZHAN, Author of “Luke Delmege,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 

**Canon Sheehan’s new romance of the French Revolution promises to be 


one of the most successful, as it is certainly one of the ablest, of his various 
Looks.’’"—The Bookman, 








Lon gmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


| OOKS.—Folkard’ss Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for 7s.6d.; Temple’s 
Flowers and Trees of Palestine, illustrated, 1s. 10d. free, new pub., 6s. net ; 
Goethe’ s Faust, large paper, illus, by Pogany, 428., for 21s. ; Pemberton's Life of 
Sir C. Wyndham, with 20illus., 16s., for 4s. 6d. ; Kelly’ 8 Clergy ay 1911, 8s. 6d.; 
Fraser's Magazine, 1866 to 1882, 34 vols., half cal gilt, £5 ; Geo. Eliot's 
Works, 21 vols., 52s. 6d,, for 35s. ; Harmsworth’s World’s Great Books, 5 vols., 
25s. ; Children’s Encyclopwdia, 8 vols., £2 5s. If you can’t spare the cash, 
send me your old books and I'll exchange with you; send also for Catalogue. 
I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and have failed 
to find it elxowhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant,— 
LAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., BIRMINGHAM, 








BOOKS THAT COMPEL 


BRITISH BATTLES 
Cloth, 1s. each net. Leather, 2s. 6d. each net. 
A Series of Twelve Monographs, (1) Blenheim. 


(2) Malplaquet, 
THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 


Arthur Ly neh, M.P. 
Demy 8vo, 2 vols. 10s. 6d. net each. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE G. T. Wrench, wD, 


Demy 8vo. 1és. net. (Lond.) 


AN ENCLISHMAN IN NEW YORK Juvenal 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE PASSING OF THE AMERICAN 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Monroe Royce 
THE ROLL OF THE SEASONS 


G. G. Desmond 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THACKERAY Lewis Melville 


Demy 8ve. 12s. 6d. net. MIlustrated. 


TORY DEMOCRACY 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 


PRINCE AZREEL 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


F’cap. 4to. 5s. net. 


JOHN K. PROTHERO. 

THE STRANGEST NOVEL EVER PUBLISHED. WHY? 
Because the names of the characters are the names of 
notable living persons—PETT RIDGE, BARRY PAIN, 
BERNARD SHAW, HILAIRE BELLOC, GEO. R. 
SIMS, CECIL CHESTERTON, and many others. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

“The novel, considered purely as a story, is an entertaining piece of work, 
and will be read with interest.””— Scotsman, 

** A thrilling piece of fiction.’’—Morning Leader. 

“An exciting and well-told ‘tale ... of stage life, by one who obviously 
knows something of its conditions.’"—Morning Post. 





Hilaire Bellog 


J. M. Kennedy 


Arthur Lynch, M.P, 


Charles Granyvillg 


Please send Postcard for full list of Publications, 
Lendon: STEPHEN SWiFT & Co., Ltd., 10, John Street, Adelphi. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


HARRY DREW. 


A Memorial Sketch by the Right Hon. C. W. E. RUSSELL. 
Feap 8vo, paper covers, with Portrait, price 1s. net. (Copies are also to be 
ad bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. net.) 

CHURCH TIMES.—“ The little volume makes a ae anda wistful appeal, 
It is the story of a beautiful life, told in Mr. Russell’s own way.’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Russell has done more than merely 
reproduce in the minds of his readers the effect of sweetness, strength, and 
reasonableness which Drew so powerfully produced on those who met him in 
the flesh. He has brought out most clearly the way in which a character 
naturally strong and fine was strengthened and refined by contact with other 
mer of high character and earnestness, and has shown not merely what Drew 
was but how he came to be what he was. The sketch will appeal alike to all 
who knew Harry Drew and to all who, not knowing him, are yet interested ia 
the growth of character.” 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner,E.C, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


—<— 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Ouotenbens t has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knewing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the mest im 
yoemen, « arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and az’ 

ve exposition of what he =a 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCI SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


AVtoessars LETTERBS 
Of Celebrities Bought and Sold, Send for Price List. 
WALTER BR. BENJAMIN, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 
Pub, “THE COLLECTOR,” 4s, 24. a year. Sample copies free. 


o HAVE Your OWN BOOKPLATE: 

‘e can design and engrave a — ww) ~ 4 ur own ideas, eres 
tto, ete, Artistic and nal work, from od. Marvellous valsh 
ipochnens sent free, Henry an Ward, 49, Gt. Portland Street, Londoa, W- 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 





"wR. EDWARD ARNOLD will publish on Thursday next, November 16 
MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT 


From 1826-1876. 
By his Daughter, Mrs. ROSSLYN WEMYSS. 


2 Volumes. With Portraits. 932s, net. 


These volumes form a valnable contribution to European History during the middle of the 19th century, and throw a new 
light on many great events, such as the makiug of the German Empire and the wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870. 





INTERESTING BIOGRAPHY. 
MY LIFE STORY. 


By EMILY, SHAREEFA OF WAZAN. [Ilustrated. 12s, 6d. not. 


FROM PILLAR TO POST. 
By Lt.-Col. H. C. LOWTHER, D.S.O. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
Dax TeteeraPa.—‘ His chapters are so full of good things that ‘From Pillar to Post’ should prove 
one of the reminiscence-books most in demand this season.” 
Day Exrrzss.—“ A fine sporting, essentially English sort of book, written by a delightful personality 
who keeps his eyes wide open and has a keen sense of humour.” 


A MEMOIR OF THE VERY REV. EDWARD 
CHARLES WICKHAM, Dean of Lincoln, and 
formerly Head Master of Wellington College. 


By Canon LONSDALE RAGG. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


NUTS AND CHESTNUTS. 
By Hon. L. A. TOLLEMACHE. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tue Trwes.— There are good things, either ef anecdote or reflection, on every page—and one reader at 
any rate has foun@far more nuts than chestnuts.” 


SOCIETY SKETCHES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. 
By NORMAN PEARSON. 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

“Readers who are interested in records of travel and narratives of adventure in 
distant countries and amongst wild men and wild beasts have been abundantly provided 
for by Mr. Edward Arnold. He has just published a number of volumes of which any 
ene, on its own merits, and if space permitted, might well deserve as long a notice as is 
ever accorded to any work of its kind.”—Glasgow Herald, Nov. 4, 1911. 


MY ADVENTURES ON THE | THE GREAT PLATEAU OF 
CONGO. By Mrs. ROBY. NORTHERN RHODESIA. By 
Illustrated. 128. Gd. net. CULLEN GOULDSBURY and 


HERBERT SHEANE. With 
ROUGHING IT we souTtH- 40 pages of Illustrations and a Map. 


HANDLEY. With numerous 16s. net. 

Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. SALVADOR OF THE 20th 
THE WILDS CF PATA- CENTURY. By PERCY F. 

GONIA. A NARRATIVE OF MARTIN. [Ilustrated. 15s. net. 

THE SWEDISH EXPEDITION PERU OF THE 20th CEN- 


IN 1907 -19909. By CARL 

SKOTTSBERG, D.Sc., &c. With TURY. By PERCY F. MARTIN. 

Illustrations and Maps. 15s, net. — Illustrations and a Map. 15s. 
net. 

THE KiING’S CARAVAN. 
ACROSS AUSTRALIA In A| THE ROMANCE OF THE 
WAGCN. By E. J. BRADY. HOLY LAND. ByDr.CHARLES 
With Illustrationsanda Map, 12s. 6d. LEACH, M.P. With numerous 

__ net. _|____ Tilustrations. 7s. Gd.net. 

“For the sporting household this will unquestionably prove the Christmas 

Book of the scason.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


HANDLEY GR@SS: or Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt. 


Illustrated by CECIL ALDIN. 
With 24 Coloured Plates and 100 Black-and-White Illustrations. 2 Vols. Royal Svo. 
21s. net. Edition de Luxe (250 only), BS 3s. net. 


THE SPORT OF SHOOTING. 


By OWEN JONES. Illustrated. 108. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF A TIGER. 
By S. EARDLEY-WILMOT. Illustrated. 7s. Gd. net. 
Moasree, Post.—“‘ A book which is well worthy to be placed on the same shelf as the chronicle of 
weli's adventures,”” 




















A LITTLE HISTORY OF , THE FAITH OF AN AVER- 


MUSIC. Ry A, HULLAH. 
lllustrated. 5s. 


THE GRAVEN PALM: A 
MANUAL OF THE SCIENCE 
CF PALMNISTRY. By Mrs. 
ROBINSON. With about 250 
Original Illustrations. 10s. Gd. net. 


CAMEO BOOK-STAMPS. 
ky CYRIL DAVENPORT, 
F.S.A. With about 150 Original 
Illustrations. The First Edition is 
limited to 500 copies only. 21s. net. 





AGE MAN. By the Rev. C. H. S. 
MATTHEWS. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CHURCH AND 
MODERN PROBLEMS. By 
Cc. F. GARBETT, M.A., Vicar 
of Portsea. 3s. 6d. net. 


A GCODLY FELLOWSHIP: 
THOUGHTS IN PROSE AND 
VERSE FROM MANY SOURCES. 
Collected by ROSE E. SELFE. 
With a Preface by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 29. 6d. net. 





NEW FICTION. 





Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s New Novel, 


TANTE. 


By Anne Douglas Sedgwick, 
Author of “Franklin Kane,” &c. 6s. 


TANTE. 


Maxcurster Guaspiun.—* Tante’ is a remark- 
able novel, full of brilliant things, and of beautiful 
a the strongest work of a very distinguished 
writer. 

Datry Grapnic.—" Magnificent. Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick reaps the harvest ef those who do not 
exhaust their talent by writing overmuch. *Tante’ 
is a novel which, alike in its invention and in the 
fastidiousness of its style, is a great work of art.’, 


TANTE. 


By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 





New Novel by the Author of “A Stepson 
of the Soil.” 


A ROMANCE CF 
THE SIMPLE. 


By Mary J. H. Skrine. 





A Notable First Novel. 


THE BRAGKNELS. 


A Family Chronicle. 
By Forrest Reid. 6s. 
Dary News.—“ A work of rare distinction.” 
Manerester Guarpian.—“ An admirable novel, 


from which one bas had no ordinary amount of 
pleasure.” 


THE M@6TTO OF 
hirs. MeLANE. 


The Story of an American Farm. 
By Shirley Carson. 3s. 6d. 


Trisu Times.— A story about which, given space 
and time, we should like to pour out our souls in 
rapturous eulogies.” 


LOVE IN BLACK. 


By Sir H. Hesketh Bell, K.C.M.G. 
6s. 


Grascow Hrnatp.—“ Asa piece of literary work 
the book is of high merit.” 











New Volume by the Author of “Ghost 
Stories of an Antiquary.” 


MORE GHOST 
STORIES. 


By Dr. M. R. James. 
Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 
6s. [ November. 





—___ 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


A New Novel by VIOLET JACOB. 


FLEMINGTON 
CAPTAIN JAMES COOK 


R.N., F.R.S., THE CIRCUMNAVIGATOR. 
By ARTHUR KITSON. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 
At the time of its appesunse this book was accepted by the Press as the best 
authority so far published on the Life of the “Great Circumnavigator.” _ In 
this new edition the Author has been able to bring to light some new facts, and 
to clear up decisively several doubtful points. 


RIFLE, ROD, AND SPEAR IN THE 
EAST 


Being Sporting Reminiscences in India, Persia, and Elsewhere. 
By Sir EDWARD DURAND, Bart., C.B. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8ve. 8s. net. 


Some Sketches and Studies. By HENRY LAMOND, Secre- 
tary of the Loch Lomond Angling Improvement Association. 
With Lilustrations. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
[Ready next week 
Anglers will find from this volume that it is still possible to treat of their 
fascinating sport in a fresh and original manner. The sketches are replete 
with thoughtful suggestion, and the descriptive ges are instinct with that 
feeling for natural fact which characterises the work of the best angling 
writers. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROYAL 
ARTILLERY 


(Crimean Period). By Colonel JULIAN JOCELYN, late 
R.A. With Maps and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 
[Ready next week. 
While tracing the important changes in organization that took place during 
the Crimean period, the book deals mainly with the services of the Reyal 
Artillery in the Crimea. Artillery operations cannot be understood without 
reference to the other arms, and the Crimean War cannot be understood with- 
out reference to the part borne by our allies. The Author has not lost sight of 
these points. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL 
Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, MP. 
Fifth year of issue. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE CULT OF INCOMPETENCE 


Translated from the French of EMILE FAGUET by Miss 
BEATRICE BARSTOW. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Ready next week. 

This work has attracted widespread attention in France, and exhibits many 
of the dominant tendencies of the democracy of the present day to discourage 
the highest talent in all the principal walks of life, and to encourage 
mediocrity and incompetence, to the ultimate detriment of the nation and 
national character. 

Though _eeaty applied to France, the principles set forth with such 
admirable literary skill by M. Emile Faguet, apply to England and other 
civiiized countries, and it is well that they should i laid to heart by all who 
take an interest in the welfare of Great Britain, 


CHILDREN AND THE LAW 


By W. H. STUART GARNETT. With an Introduction by 

the Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, M_.P., President of the 
Board of Education. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

[ Ready next week. 

This is a survey of the law relating to children and particularly te the 

children of the poor. This branch of law has of recent years Ome 8O 

voluminous and complex, and the number of persons interested in its admini- 

stration has so greatly increased that some such work has become a necesaity. 

It is designed to answer those legal circumstances which are constantly pre- 

seuted to teachers, school managers, members of local education authorities 

and care committees, and all those engaged in philanthropic work among 

childrea and their parents. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 








No. 720 of Sotheran’s Price Current of Literature 


CONSISTS OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS ON 


METEOROLOGY & TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, 


With a SUPPLEMENT of Works on AIRMANSHIP. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & OCo.,, 
Booksellers to Mis Majesty the King, 
140 Strand, W.C., & 43 Piccadilly, W. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, ‘London, Codes: Unicode and A.B.C, 
Telephones: (Strand) Central 1515. (Piccadilly) Mayfair 3601. 


NOW COMPLETED 
THE MEMORIAL EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF CEORGE MEREDITH 


The Memorial Edition, now gene in 27 Volumes, is the definitive Edition 
of the Works of George Meredith, and is strictly limited. It contains all his 
published Novels, Stories, Essays, and Poems, together with other matter 
some of which has hitherto never been published and will not be reprinted. 
The Memorial Edition is sold only in sets at 7a. Gd. net volume. 
ftondon; CONSTABLE & Co. itd. 10 Orange Street W.C; 


OOKS WANTED :— Sporting Books and Magazines :— 
Handley Cross, 1854; Romford’s Hounds, 1865; Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 

1853; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Ask Mamma, 1858; Plain or Ringlets, 1800; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1842; Life of Mytton, 1835-7; Boxiana. Any boeks 
with coloured plates. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE & Co. Ltd 


have pleasure in announcing the publication of the 
following new book by the same author and ill 

of that charming Italian sketch-book, “THE COLOUR 
OF ROME.” 


ALITTLE PILGRIMAGE IN ITALY 
By O. M. POTTER. 
With nearly 100 Illustrations, including 8 in Colour by 


YOSHIO MARKINO 


THE JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE FIELD.—‘‘No more important book of travel in the heart ot 
Equatorial Africa has appeared for a long time.” 


LAND AND PEOPLES OF THE 


KASAI. By M. W. HILTON-SIMPSON. 
With nearly 90 Illustrations, including 8 Ful]. 
e Plates in Colour by NORMAN 
ARDY. 16s. net. 

The volume records the experiences of the author, who, with 
Mr. EMIL TORDAY, the famous Hungarian traveller and 
scientist, spent two years among the cannibals of the Equatorial 
Forest and other semi-barbarous tribes of the 8.W. Congo. 

THE FIELD.—**... A journey which was full of strange and 
adventurous experiences. . . . The record of a scientific expedition 
which resulted in large additions to knowledge of the geographical 
cenditions, the native manners and customs, and the animal life 
ja_the Kasai basin.” 
New book by the Author of “ The Dawn of Italian 

independence,” etc. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


CAVOUR. By WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. 

Fully Illustrated. 2 vols. Sis. 6d. net. 

In these volumes the author presents much new material con- 

eer the statesman through whose genius the Italians obtained 
iberty. 


AN AUSTRALIAN IN GERMANY 
By A. D. MCLAREN. 6s. net. 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—‘‘A well-informed and impressive contribution 
to the discussion. ... ‘An Australian in Germany’ appears as a 
warning which no one who has studied the question can afford to 
overloek.” ot iat ne ka : 
EIGHTEEN CAPITALS OF CHINA 

By WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL,M.A.,LL.D.,F.R.G.S., 
etc. Illustrated, 21s. net. 

THE STANDARD.—“ Excellent book on the Chinese situation.” 


GUARDIAN.—“*‘ Aboundsin information frashly gathered on the spot. 
THE DAILY GRAPHIC.—*“ The book for the crisis.” 


New Volume by 
THE MILITARY CORRESPONDENT OF ‘THE TIMES.’ 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS 72. 6a. x 


Third Impression of a Study of Modern ‘Education 


WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE 
4s. 6d. net. EDMOND HOLMES, 


BOY LABOUR AND APPRENTICE- 
SHIP. 5s. net. REGINALD BRAY, L.C.C. 
Ernest Thompson Scton’s new Xmas B20k. 
ROLF IN THE WOODS 
With over 200 Illustrations by the Author. 6s, net. 


THE ATHENZUM.—‘“ AN IDEAL BOY’S BOOK . . on every page the 
author displays his remarkable familiarity with wild nature.” 


A WHISTLING WOMAN 
6s. ROBERT HALIFAX. 
GLOBE.—‘*‘There is nothing more interesting than real life, and 
this it is that accounts for the fascination that Mr. Halifax's latest 
book exercises over the reader, for it is all so wonderfully true.” 


LADIES WHOSE BRIGHT EYES 
6s. FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 
MORNING POST.—“‘ Mr. Hueffer achieves his greatest triumph . « « 
a brilliant achievement.” 


A Striking New Novel by a New Author 


THE SHAPING OF LAVINIA 
6s. F. BRITTEN AUSTIN. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘Every character in the book is life-like 
. «+ full of human interest.” 


QUEED és. (th Imp). son 
THE LONG ROLL 6s. (sri Imp). Mary 


Johnston. Par 
THE CORNER OF HARLEY 
STREET (6th Imp.). 4s. 6d. net. Peter Harding M.D, 
London : 10 Orange Street wc. 



































Sydnor Harrison. 
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Philip Lee Warner’ Medici Society Ld. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


An Association recently organised under the name of The Fine Art Trade Guild, of which 
The Medici Society is not a member, having adopted among its bye-laws a rule restricting the 
trade relations of members with non-members, The Medici Society warns its friends that they 
may for this reason find difficulty in obtaining the Medici Prints locally. The Medici Society 
will in all such cases be pleased to send the Prints or Frames required post free or carriage free 
on receipt of order with remittance for the advertised published price. The Society will further 
be pleased to send any of its publications on approval subject to the usual conditions on which 


it has heretofore so done. 
The Medici Prints 


Tho Medici Society’s FIFTH WINTER EXHIBITION is open daily 10 am.—6 p.m., at the GALLERIES, 7 GRAFTON 
STREET, BOND STREET, W. Admission free, Visitors are under no obligation to purchase. 


The following NEW PRINTS are just published: 




















RAPHAEL J The Sistine Madonna _ |H. van der GOES: S. Victor and a Donor 

(Dresden). Piate XXXVII. 38x 27} in. 35s. (Glasgow). Flemish XVI. 19} x 16 in. 20s. 
RAPHAEL : Madonna Granduca BOUCHER : Madame de Pompadour 

(F lorence: Pitti). Plate XLIV. 22 A 14} In. 21s, (Edinburgh). French XI. 14x 17 in. 17s. 6d. 
ROMNEY : Serena Reading MURILLO: S. Anthony of Padua 

(Workington Hall). English XV. 18} x 143 in. 15s. (Berlin). Spanish IV. 14x 10] in. 12s. 6d. 
|. VAN EYCK: Travelling Altarpiece of Also just published a monochrome collotype after: 

Charles V. Without “reverse” figures 22s. 6d.| MABUSE: The Adoration of the Kings 
(Dresden). Flemish XXII. 14x25} in. Complete 25s. (National Gallery). Flemish XXIXb, 23} x2lin. 10s. 6d. 


Postrace Exrra, 6d. per Print. 


The Medici Society’s PROSPECTUS, fully illustrated, containing particulars of all MEDICI PRINTS, will be sent 

post free for 6d. stamps, or summary Lists may be had post free on request. Aon illustrated Catalogue of Facsimile 

Drawings by the Old Mas ers, 6d. post free. Illustrated List of “O.M.C.” miniature reproductions after the Old Masters 

in Colour, post free; also Illustrated Lists of Reproductions from the Tennant Collection, the National Portrait 
Series, the Popular Medici Prints, etc-—all or any post free. 


An Exhibition of Modern Printing 


Chiefly from the foundation of the Kelmscott Press to the Present Day, is now open at THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 
7GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. Daily, 10 a.w.—6 p.m, until November 18. Admission free. 


The Riccardi Press Books 


New volume just ready: EVERYMAN, A MORALITY PLAY, (With 10 Water-Colours by J. H. Amscurwrrz. 600 copies on 
paper, boards, £2 2s. net, limp vellum, £2 12s. 6d. net ; 10 copies for sale printed on vellum, £12 12s. net.) 

fhe third volume of LE MORTE DARTHUR is now ready, and Vol. IV. (completing the set of 4 volumes) may be expected during November, (With 
48 Water-Colour Ulustrations by W. Russe. Firntr; 500 copies on paper, £10 10s, net and £12 12s. net the set, and 10 on vellum, £63 net.) 
Recently published: CATULLI, TIBULLI, PROPERTI CARMINA, uniform with QUINTI HORATI FLACCI OPERA OMNIA, “ The Riccardi ‘Catullus’ 

(1,000 copies of cach volume, printed in blue and black, on paper, £1 1s. net and £1 lis. 6d. net; 14 copies for sale on vellum, 

1 net.) 

Please ask for particulars of THE REVIVAL OF PRINTING, a Bibliographical Catalogue of the works issued by the Chief Modern English Presses, with 
Critical Introduction and Lustrative Pilates. (350 copies on paper, 16s, net and £1 5s. net ; 10 on vellum, £15 lis. net.) [Jn Preparation, 


Dr. WALLIS BUDGE’S NEW WORK: 


Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection 


By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D., &c., Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. With 200 Illustrations, 
mmeluding 2 folding Frontispieces in Colour and 4 Plates in ae. 2vols. Royal 8vo, £2 net. , {Just Published. 

In this, his most important publication for several years, Dr. dge attempts, by comparative study of modern African ani Ancient Egyptian religion, to 
show how truly indigenous is the cult of the death and resurrection of Osiris, It is believed that the Pyramid Texts (3500 8.c.) are here first used in a 


connected fashion, 











isa hook to dream of.”"—Times, 





. . . 
Portraits of Dante Dialogues of Saint Gregory 
Prom Giotto to Raffael. A Critical Study, with a Concise Ieonography. By h ( 
RICHARD T. HOLBR OK. Copiously iNustrated in Colour, Photogravure, t 2S reat 
lane, and Half-toue. Edition of 525 Copies for England. Large crown 4to,| 4s translated into English by P. W. 1608, Re-edited, with an Introduction 
Civth, £1 Is. net; green parchment, £1 Ls. 6d, net. and Notes, by EDMUND G, GARDN cR, M.A., 
S i. and 
Sle . 
gs and L f | Life-of S. Bernardino of S 
ongs and Lyrics 0 e of S. Bernardino of Siena 
By PAUL THUREAU-DANGIN. Translated by BARONESS G. VON 
obert urns HUGEL. A new Edition, revised throughout. 
These two volumes are issued in uniform style, fully illustrated in colour 
Edited, with Introduction and Glossary, by WILLIAM MACDONALD, } and half-tone after the Old Masters, and with notes on the Illustrations by 
With 12 Plates after the Water-Colours by W. RUSSELL FLINT and/|G. F. Hus. The bindings reproduced from fine Italian examples of tho 
R. PURVES FLINT. Small crown 4to, cloth gilt, ls. 6d. net; green parch- | sixteenth century. Small crown 4to, cloth gilt, 10s, 6d. net; green parchment, 


Ment gilt, 15s. net. 15s. net. 


*.* PROSPECTUSES of the books named above, also Mr. LEE WARNER’S ILLUSTRATED LIST of New and Recent Books, will 
be sent free on application. Also the revised Prospectus of the RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS, printed in the Riccardi fount. 


7 GRAFTON STREET. BOND STREET. LONDON, W. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


JIMMY GLOVER: His Book. By JAMES M. 
GLOVER. With 18 Dlustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
- , Third Edition in the Press. 

fe in the eighties, and possesses 


Boh } 





“It gives a vivid pict 
a generous fund of anecdote.’’—Athenzum. 
DEATH. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by 
A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
[Second Edition. 
“ A beautiful essay, brimful of courage and consolation.”’—Daily Mail. 


THE BLUE BIRD. a Fairy Play in Six Acts. By 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by A. TEIXEIRA 
DE MATTOS. With 25 Illustrations in Colour by F. 
CAYLEY ROBINSON, A.R.W.S. Crown 4to. Gilt top. 
21s. net. [Second Edition in the Press. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK. psy EDWARD 
THOMAS. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. - 
Second Edition in the Press. 

“Mr. Thomas indicates with admirable force what Maeterlinck means to his 
age.” —Morning Post. 

THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. By 
FRANK HARRIS. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A well-known t in The Academy in the course of an exhaustive apprecia- 
tion declares, ‘‘ We are whole-hearted believers in Frank Harris’ conception of 
— ed the man . . . a wonderful portrait of Shakespeare . . . an 

1is love. 

A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE: Marie 
Caroline, Duchesse de Berry. By H. NOEL 
WILLIAMS. With 17 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


“* The book is replete with détail, and all is woven into an attractive narra- 
tive.”’—Manchester Courier. 


THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. By the Hon. MAURICE 
BARING. With 4 Maps. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 
“Mr. Baring knows Russia through and through . . . a well-written, well- 
arrange |, and well-informed volume.’’—Scotsman. 


TURKEY AND ITS PEOPLE. 
PEARS. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Sir Edwin Pears, who has spent a lifetime in the country and has always 

been a brilliant observer, writes well, and his sincerity is attractive.’’—Morning 


Post, 

JOHN BOYES, KING OF THE WA-KIKUYU. 
By JOHN BOYES. With 12 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ This is a truly extraordinary book, and the hairbreadth escapes, fights, and 
difficulties make fascinating reading.’’—Daily Mail, 
By H. K. DANIELS. 


HOME LIFE IN NORWAY. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MARIA THERESA. By MARY M. MOFFAT, 
Author of “ Queen Louisa of Prussia.” With 20 Illustrations 
and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“The charm of this scholarly and attractive narrative consists in the many 
intimate touches from contemporary eviderce.’’—Standard, 


THE ART OF THE ROMANS. by # B. 
WALTERS, Author of “The Art of the Greeks.” With a 
Photogravure and 71 Plates. Wide Royal 8vo. Gilt top. 
lds. net. [Classics of Art. 


OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. by E. V. LUCAs. 
Feap. 8vo, gilt top. 5s. [Third Edition in the Press. 


FIRST AND LAST. By HILAIRE BELLOC. Fcap. 


8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 
“A perpetens source Of pleasure which binds the author in bonds of affection 
to all but churlish or obtuse readers.’’—Morning Post. 


WOOD SCULPTURE. 


F.S.A., Author of “ Ivories.” 
8vo. Gilt top. 25s. net. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 


ETCHINGS. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. With 4 
Illustrations in Collotype. Wide Royal 8vo. Gilt top. 
25s. net. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 


THE COMPLETE BILLIARD PLAYER. 
By CHARLES ROBERTS. With 27 Illustrations and 285 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Roberts seems to have produced the best treatise extant for the 

beginner. 5 


By Sir EDWIN 


By ALFRED MASKELL, 
With 60 Plates. Wide Royal 


The exercises are admirably graduated,””—Times, 

VENICE AND VENETIA. By EDWARD 
HUTTON, Author of “Rome.” With 16 Illustrations in 
Colour by MAXWELL ARMFIELD, and 12 other Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PREVENTION AND CURE. by EUSTACE 
MILES, M.A., Author of “The Power of Concentration.” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ITALIAN SCULPTORS. by wW. G. WATERS. 


With 52 Plates. Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE EMPRESSES OF ROME. By JosEPH 
McCABE. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“The author has gone to the best sources for his information, and he h: 
shown scholarship and insight in the use of his materials.’’—Nation, 





FICTION 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING. A Reality o} 
Romance. By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 8vo. & 
[Fourth Edition in the P,, 

A distinguished author says :—‘‘ There are thousands of people pe 
millions, who feel and believe as does Miss Corelli; and to them Th st 
Everlast . ye a yey and they will read it and devour it ou 

t 8 
people read and devour the Bible or as others read and devour the Rubaiyat of 


MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. by ANTHoxy 
HOPE. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition in the Press. 
***¥8rs. Maxon Protests’ is a brilliant and significant piece of work, with its 
artistry, its delicate irony, its clear-cut characterization, and its smait 
epigram.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


MILDA LESSWAYS. by ARNOLD BENNETY, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [Seventh Edition in the Press. 
“Tts artictry is of a rareand excellént kind.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 4 
“** Hilda Lessways’ forms a worthy portion of what may be one of the finest 
trilogies in literature.’’"— Bystander. 
THE OUTCRY. by HENRY JAMES, Author of “The 
Finer Grain.” Crown 8vo. 6s. | Fourth Edition in the Press, 
* Exquisite comedy, unspoilt, infinitely laughable.’’— Daily News. 


UNDER WESTERN EYES. By JosEPH conrap, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. {Secend Edition. 

‘Here is the book that admirers of Mr. Joeeph Conrad's work have been 
waiting for for some time now. A perfectly poised work of art. Mr. Conrad 
has given us an able and convincing study of a soul in the cruel, remorselesg 
grip of hate. He bas never done anything better.’’—Moerning Post. 

BAN RUSSEL THE FOX: by E. © somer. 
VILLE anv MARTIN ROSS, Authors of “Some Experi. 
ences of an Irish R.M.” Crown 8vo. 6s. { Third Edition. 

“ A sporting novel, rich in humour, character, sentiment, and romance, and 
written in the authors’ inimitable style.’’—Spectator. 

GOD AND THE KING. By MARJORIE BOWEN. 
Crown 8vo.- 6s. [Third Edition in the Press. 

“There can be no doubt of its artistic triumph ; William dominates the 
stage and shows himself worthy of the limelight. A noteworthy achieve, 
ment.’’"—Morning Post. 
PETER AND JANE. by S. MACNAUGHTAY. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition in the Press. 

* With its touch of comedy, its sound plot, and the verve and spirit of tha 
whole action, the story will stand comparison even with its popular fore. 
reener.”’— Scotsman. 

THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON. by poLr 
WYLLARDE. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Fifth Edition, 

“The book contains scenes of real beauty, almost of true passion, and in 
Leslie Mackett displays an unusual type of heroine.’’— Times, 
THANKS TO SANDERSON. by w. port 

RIDGE. Crown Svo. 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 

*“ Another characteristic and charming story, toll with all its author's 

readiness of sympathetic humour and pathos.’’— Morning Post. 


THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of “Owd Bob.” Crown 
8vo. 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 

“ A strong human novel, full of the truth of life.’"—Daily Mail, 

LALAGE’S LOVERS. by G. A. BIRMINGHAM. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition in the Press, 
“Genuinely witty and sometimes humorous.’’—Athenzum, 
** A book as full of laughter as any we have read this year.” 


THE PRODIGAL JUDGE. By VAUGHAN KESTER, 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The most popular novel of the Season in America, 
DORMANT. By E. NESBIT, Author of “The Rel 
House.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 
“ A’ very striking and unusual novel."’—Morning Leader. 
GOPI. By HERBERT SHERRING, Author of 
Romance of the Twisted Spear.” Crown 8vo._ 6s. 
“Mr. Sherring is a strikingly original writer, with a gift for maintaininga 
high standard in many different directions.’’—Morning Leader. 
GOOD BOY SELDOM. by OLIVER ONIONS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
*‘ The book is intensely modern, and the author's satire has lost none of its 
brilliancy.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
CAPTIVITY. By ROY HORNIMAN, Author of “ Bellamy 
the Magnificent.” Crown 8vo. 6s. a 
“The reader's suspense is splendidly maintained, and rises to a final thrill in 
the dramatic elucidation of the mysterious crime.'’—Daily Telegraph. 
THE LONELY QUEEN. By H. C. BAILEY, 
Author of “ Storm and Treasure.” Crn. 8vo. 63. [3rd Edin, 
“The book has life and go and rhythm. Mr. Bailey carries us through with 
an exhilarating swing that leaves us with quickened pulses.”"—Daily Mail. 
ANTHEA’S GUEST. By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK. Crown 
8vo. 6s. [Fourth Edition in the Press. 
“Scarcely a page in it without some very delicate little touch of 
character or situation.””—Times, 
MARGARET HARDING. By PERCEVAL 
GIBBON. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 


“Mr. Gibbon can see a picture and read a character; he can coin a phiase 
and imagine a situation; and the result is that he has produced a work wiuca 


Morning Post. 


“The 


does not contain a dull page from beginning to end.’’—Times. 


THERE WAS A WIDOW. by MARY EF. MAY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition 
** An extremely fine piecé of work, and always delightful.”—Dundee Cour er. 
“It is written with charm and dignity.’’—Daily Mail. 
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